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IMAGINATION AND REASON 
BY HERBERT WILDON CARR 

Men of genius, men whom we call great because they ex- 
cel their fellowmen in their spiritual attainments, fall into two 
categories, artists and philosophers. The distinction is pro- 
found, notwithstanding that we frequently find both excel- 
lences united in the same individual. Artists—poets, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, architects—excel in imaginative power. 
Philosophers—thinkers, statesmen, economists, mathemati- 
cians, physicists, scientists,—excel in reasoning power. Even 
in those rare cases in which great artists are also great philos- 
ophers and great philosophers are also great artists we find 
no difficulty in distinguishing the two kinds of spiritual actiy- 
ity. Leonardo da Vinci, one of the greatest artists the world 
has known, possessed a power of mechanical invention which 
makes him seem to anticipate the achievements of the modern 
scientific age. Blaise Pascal, the mathematical genius and 
serious philosopher, showed in the ‘Provincial Letters” a 
spirit of comedy rivalled only by the contemporary dramatist, 
Moliére. And in our own generation we have had one of the 
world’s greatest musicians, Wagner, claiming his place among 
philosophers, and the greatest living mathematician, Einstein, 
is an excellent violinist. 

The problem which is presented to philosophy by this dis- 
tinction in the nature of spiritually gifted men is: Are we to 
consider the mind as a spiritual force varying in degree be- 
tween individuals, determined in the particular form of its 
expression by the infinite varieties and diversities of individual 
lives, circumstances alone deciding whether genius shall pro- 
duce an artist or a philosopher? Or, are the two forms of 
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genius due to a fundamental difference in kind of the mental 
activity which finds expression in each? 

The thesis I wish to maintain is, that our knowledge de- 
pends on a twofold activity of our mind, an imagination which 
is aesthetical and productive of images, and a reason which is 
logical and productive of concepts. More particularly I want 
to consider the real nature of the faculty we name imagina- 
tion, and its special work in the constitution of human expe- 
rience. 

The ordinary view is that imagination is a power of free 
association, a faculty we may indulge but must control. We 
value it as affording us a kind of release from the stern neces- 
sities of existence, enabling us to take flights into realms of 
fancy, but, at the same time, we dread it on account of the 
terrors with which it may oppress and crush us. It is a faculty 
which the healthy mind keeps disciplined, for its escape from 
control and complete dominance is insanity or madness. This 
view of the imagination finds expression also in literature in 
the terms by which we describe great imaginative power—in- 
spiration, intoxication, ecstasy, divine or demoniac possession. 

Let us first consider some of the classical philosophical 
theories of the imagination and then some contemporary 
psychological theories. 

1. In the Cartesian scheme, imagination occupies a large 
and important place but one of purely negative value. Imag- 
ination is the fruitful source of illusion and error, for while 
the senses are deceptive imagination raises sense-deception to 
the status of ideas. Thinking or reasoning is the continuous 
attention of the mind to clear and distinct ideas, and the slack- 
ening of this intellectual activity leads to confusion and ob- 
scurity. Imagination is an absence not a presence. Thus, for 
example, the dream state is imaginary because the senses are 
closed to external impressions and attention is relaxed. 

2. In Leibniz the imagination acquires a certain positive 
status, because in his system, confused perceptions and obscure 
ideas, to a varying extent, characterize the experience of all 
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created monads. It is only in God the infinitely perfect being, 
that there is no place for imagination. God is without imag- 
ination because he has only adequate ideas. 


3. It is not, however, till we come to Kant that there is 
full recognition of an essential and positive part played by 
imagination in constituting experience. This is so important 
and significant in the modern development of aesthetic theory, 
and still so little understood, that it requires a somewhat de- 
tailed description. 

The Copernican revolution in philosophy which Kant re- 
garded himself as having effected, referred, as we know, to 
his view of the positive and active part which the mind itself 
plays in constituting knowledge. The laws of nature are the 
internal forms which the mind itself imposes on the matter it 
apprehends by the senses, but besides this logical work of 
understanding there is an antecedent aesthetical work of sense 
apprehension. The forms of space and time are a priori con- 
ditions of sense perception. Space and time are not, like the 
categories of the understanding, logical forms of knowledge, 
they are aesthetical. It is seen that while the categories are 
dependent for their content on sense imagery and without it 
are empty forms, so sense images must have aesthetic form. 
There is therefore, besides the logical understanding, the 
aesthetical imagination. Kant illustrated his theory in the 
mathematical sciences, both in geometry and in arithmetic. 


Suppose I take a sheet of smooth paper, a fine pencil and 
a pair of compasses and proceed to construct geometrical 
figures, circles, ellipses, triangles, parallelograms, etc. I know 
that even if I succeed in imparting ideal accuracy to my draw- 
ings, they will not themselves be the figures or shapes they 
represent. No possible refinement would ever make the rep- 
resentation coincide with the actual figure or shape it repre- 
sents. The reason is not merely a practical disability, it is a 
theoretical difference. The geometrical circles are concepts, 
the portrayed circles are images. The real centre of the real 
circle is a point without magnitude, the real circumference is 
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length without breadth. But this is not the only nor the impor- 
tant difference. The real figures are conceived in complete 
abstraction from moving systems, whereas the representations 
are dependent on a coordination which is relative to a moving 
system and has no absolute reference whatever. The impos- 
sibility of images or representations coinciding with concepts 
is not a case in point of the mathematical concept of a limit. 
It does not mean simply that we cannot exhaust infinity by a 
summation of finite parts, or reach the whole number by the 
successive enumeration of the fractions. Between concepts 
and images there is a difference in kind, yet there is a definite 
relation between them, for concepts are empty until supplied 
with images. 

Kant points out that there is the same relation between 
images and concepts in the ordinary operations of arithmetic. 
7+5=12 is not, as he proves in a careful demonstration, an 
analytical but a synthetical judgment. No logical analysis of 
the numbers 7 and 5 can possibly show their identity with the 
number 12. The judgment depends on sense intuition and 
this means that I call in aid a sense image, I must represent 
the 5 by my five fingers or by five dots and this will give me the 
means of generating the sum of the two numbers, twelve. 


Even more significant was Kant’s inquiry into the purely 
aesthetical judgment when we call things beautiful or sublime. 
Beauty and sublimity, he said, are aesthetical modes of repre- 
sentation which would not be found in us at all if we were 
pure intelligences. This other faculty we have is imagination. 
It gives rise to judgments which have their source in simple 
feeling, not in understanding, and which yet determine the 
form of experience independently of experience. The mind 
itself gives aesthetical form as well as logical form to the 
content of experience. 


Let us now turn to the psychological aspect of the problem 
and consider some contemporary theories of the imagination 
and of the nature of images. 


1. There is Semon’s theory of memory. It is in essence a 
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physiological theory, for it attempts to explain the intrusion 
of images of the past in present experience by the mech- 
anism of the brain and nervous system. It is in effect a 
modern form of the old Cartesian theory of traces. Semon 
names the traces ‘“‘engrams.’’ Every transmission of stimulus 
into muscular action traverses, it is presumed, some definite 
nervous path, and leaves behind it a trace or impression which 
may serve to determine the channel of future transmissions. 
The engram is not an actual psychical image locked up in the 
brain, but the plan or pattern of an energy transmission which 
when repeated will call up a repetition of its former psychical 
accompaniment. 


2. ‘There is Freud’s theory of the unconscious. In this 
purely psychological theory, imagination plays a positive role 
of the first importance. It is the chief agent in the work of 
disguise, transformation and dramatization by which the re- 
pressed sexual instincts are kept under control. The chief 
work of the Freudian psychologists is stripping off the dis- 
guise which according to their theory the imagination spreads 
over all the primitive instincts of the living human being. 


3. There is the Gestalt theory. In this theory also the 
imagination plays a positive role, though of a very different 
order to that which it plays in the psycho-analytic conception. 
The imagination forms patterns or shapes of a material itself 
indifferent to form. It is these shapes and not sense impres- 
sions pure and simple, which give consistency, continuity and 
development to the psychical life. 


4. There is the theory called Behaviorism which chal- 
lenges the autonomy of any purely psychical factor whatever 
in experience. Behaviorism denies that anything of a purely 
psychical nature, call it soul, mind, or any other term which 
excludes materiality, can be observed, either externally or 
introspectively, and it declares that what cannot be observed 
is for all scientific purposes non-existent. Psychology in this 
view is simply a science of behavior, it studies the particular 
responses which living creatures make to definite situations. 
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If we describe this externally observed behavior in terms of 
internal psychical experience, we are altering the facts or dis- 
covering new facts. The success of such a theory clearly de- 
pends on its ability to embrace all the facts. If we can point 
to facts which are psychical in the meaning that they have no 
physical counterpart, the theory breaks down. Are not images 
such facts? Thoughts may be only articulated speech. Ex- 
travagant as it may appear we may be unable to indicate 
anything in a concept which has not its complete counterpart 
in articulate speech. Is this the case with images? If they 
are mechanisms of the organism, how are they produced, and 
what are the real situations to which they are responses? 


This challenge to behaviorism brings us to the heart of 
the aesthetic problem. Images, the pictorial representation 
of nature have no existence in nature. Physical science, taken 
in its widest extension, reveals no kind of mechanism by which 
they could be naturally produced. Alike in their form and in 
their content they are a pure aesthetic creation. The world 
of radio-activity has no thunderstorms, no sunrises and sun- 
sets, no rainbows, no waterfalls, no crimson clouds, no blue 
sea depths. Radiant energy may be reflected or refracted, 
but the reflected energy reverses its direction, the refracted 
energy pursues its diverted direction. 


We may illustrate the autonomy of the imagination very 
simply by considering the visual images we form by means of 
the crystalline lens. Light rays, coming we suppose from par- 
ticular sources, near or distant in surrounding space, pass 
through the lens of the eye, and we, by muscular adaptation 
increasing or decreasing the convexity of the lens, can deter- 
mine the refraction and bring their convergence to a focus on 
a sensitive part of the retina. Without light rays, therefore, 
there is no vision and without vision no images. True, but 
do the light rays produce or determine the form of the 
images? Clearly they have no privilege whatever, neither 


representative image nor object represented is due to their 
action. 
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Consider now the reflection which occurs on the surface of 
a mirror. It appears as an image of the surrounding objects 
and we seem to see this reflected image, but in fact it is only 
the light rays which are reflected. These reflected rays when 
they pass through our lens are formed by us into images and 
the images are situated not on the surface of the mirror, 
where, if they are anywhere, they ought to be, but in a private 
space of our own behind the mirror, a space which is the space 
of our image only and is no part of the scheme of nature as 
science conceives it. 


We must remember, however, that light not only directly 
affects the sensitive membrane of the retina, giving us imme- 
diate sensations, but also by illuminating the objects around 
us it enables us to see them. What are visual images but the 
light which is reflected to us by natural objects? Even granting 
that all interpretation concerns the mind, yet, it will be said, 
the images are formed naturally and independently of the 
mind by the natural objects themselves which by intercepting 
and reflecting light reveal their form and outline. To see 
the impossibility of this view of a natural agency in the pro- 
duction of images, we have only to consider the physiology 
and psychology of sense apprehension. Images are perceived, 
sensations are felt. Perceptions are not composed of sensa- 
tions. Our knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
sensory nerve terminals leaves no doubt on this point. Sensa- 
tions are the feeling response to particular stimulation of par- 
ticular sensory nerve terminals. There may be mass sensation 
through the simultaneous excitation of many nerves but quan- 
tity does not change sensation into imagery. For example, 
suppose I am walking barefoot and step from the carpeted 
floor to a bare stone surface. The sensation is the response 
to the stimulation of numerous cold spots beneath the skin 
of the sole of the foot; the image, the floor, is not felt but 
perceived. Suppose I then unexpectedly step on a pin, what I 
feel is a sharp pricking pain which makes me immediately 
withdraw the foot, and at once there rises in the mind an 
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image of the pin. The sensation is the pain, the image is the 
pin. Sensations are felt and nothing more, this is their ulti- 
mate nature. An unfelt sensation is meaningless. Images are 
imagined. The particular image, the pin, may be an illusion. 
Reasoning and understanding may come into play but they 
cannot work without the imagination which will produce for 
them one image after another. 


If, now, we turn to the biological aspect of the problem, 
the living world then appears to us variously organized for 
essentially different activities and conflicting interests. All 
conscious forms of living activity imply perception and the 
objective counterpart of perception is imagery. It is this 
aspect of the world which Bergson has presented in Creative 
Evolution. Life is characterized everywhere by a certain defi- 
nite attitude in the creature of forward directed attention. 
Intent on the forming action, perception indicates at every mo- 
ment the kind of influence we can exercise on the reality which 
is making itself in our lives. This means that every creature 
whether its mode of conscious activity be instinctive or intellec- 
tual perceives its virtual actions in advance of their accom- 
plishment. In terms of our present problem, the imagery of 
every living creature is determined by its organization for 
action and by its range of effective activity, and therefore is 
produced by, and specific to, the creature. 


This brings us to the purely philosophical problem, the re- 
lation of imagination to reason and the function of each in 
cognition. Whatever form our knowledge takes and by what- 
ever term we describe its particular modes, that is, whether 
we regard it as instinctive or as experiential, in any case we 
distinguish between our knowledge of an object and the object 
known. Knowledge, we say, is not itself the reality but the 
ideal representation of it. This knowledge has two forms: 
images and concepts. Images are the particular individual 
things presented actually in experience; concepts are our ideas 
or thoughts of the nature of those things and of their rela- 
tions to us and to one another. Thus our knowledge of the 
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sun is the image of the luminous orb of day which has its 
rising and setting, and also it is the concept of a mass of 
matter the centre of the planetary system, moving in a vast 
universal system, with a history disproportionate to any im- 
mediate interest. Two quite different faculties are called into 
play, an imagination productive of images and a reason pro- 
ductive of concepts. Moreover these faculties are in the clos- 
est relation for reason is dependent on imagination for its 
content, dependent not only for the image which evokes its 
activity of interpretation but the reasoning work can only 
continue so long as it can call on the imagination to provide 
imagery. ‘The aesthetic problem accordingly is: Whence 
come the images? Are they effectively outside and are we 
receptive to them? This is the theory of realism. Or, are 
they composed by the mind out of a formless material, a mani- 
fold of sense, supplied by sensations? ‘This is the theory of 
transcendental idealism. Or, are images an aesthetic pro- 
duction, sui generis, the expression of our own intuitions? 
This is the theory of actual idealism, the idealism which re- 
jects transcendence in any form. 

This third theory is my own and I must now try and make 
clear some of its philosophical implications. First, it agrees 
with the fundamental position of Berkeley that esse is per- 
cipi, but it goes beyond Berkeley in its attempt at rationaliza- 
tion, for it can account for the origin of perceptions in the 
activity of the subject of experience, and it can deduce the 
form and nature of perceptions from the organization of the 
individual for action. It has no need, therefore, to postulate 
with Berkeley a universal perceiver, God. In fact we must 
say, if God is, then his thoughts are not our thoughts and his 
ways are not our ways. Our perceptions and thoughts are 
inalienably our own. If we are able to hold intercourse with 
our fellows, to express our perceptions and thoughts in ways 
which they can understand, it is because we are similar in our 
subjective activity, and in our organization for outward ex- 
pression in act, and not because an identity of objective reality 
is somehow hidden behind our thoughts and actions. 
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Second, we are able to overcome the difficulty which has 
troubled philosophy since Kant first distinguished the form 
from the content of knowledge. The content of our knowledge 
quite as much as its form has its origin within us. The external 
world is revealed to us only in the limitation of our activity, 
and the form which that limitation takes, and consequently 
the representation of the external world, is determined by our 
internal nature. 


Third, we are able to see in knowledge itself the origin of 
the distinction of matter and form in the two autonomous and 
yet interdependent modes of cognitive activity, imagination 
and reason, the aesthetic creation of images and the logical 
creation of concepts. Here it is necessary to point out a pos- 
sible misapprehension. Aesthetic creation does not mean that 
the perceiver creates his perceptions. The imagination in giv- 
ing expression to the individual intuitions creates images. It 
does not create perceptions, it creates the imagery without 
which perceptions would have no content. Were the mind 
not already in the possession of imagery there would be noth- 
ing to perceive. Perception is more and other than imagi- 
nation, for it implies judgment and therefore a distinction be- 
tween reality and unreality. Perception as the criterion of 
reality, rejecting as illusion what does not accord with the 
actual situation, supposes the complete activity of the mind, 
the mind in its attitude of attention to the forming action. It 
is only in reconstituting the process of cognition that we dis- 
tinguish as moments the aesthetical activity of expression and 
the logical activity of relation. 


I will now leave the metaphysical argument and return in 
conclusion to the broader aspect of human nature and ex- 
perience with which I began. Let us see how the theory of 
aesthetical and logical activity bears on the interpretation of 
some of the familiar facts of life. We have seen that in the 
nature of cognition two quite different kinds of creative ac- 
tivity are called for, imagination and reason, and they afford 
the basis of the distinction between art and philosophy. Very 
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few of us are great artists, very few are original thinkers. 
Only one or two in a generation attain the high position that 
they are recognized for the greatness of genius and are re- 
membered and held in honour by the succeeding ages. Yet 
all of us are artists and philosophers in some degree, for we 
all possess the power of aesthetic creation and the power of 
logical construction. When we stand in admiration before a 
beautiful picture, when we listen to a symphony, when we en- 
joy the symmetry and proportions of a building, we are as 
certainly ourselves engaged in aesthetic creation as were the 
artists whose works we admire. The least reflection will 
shew us that art appreciation calls forth the same aesthetical 
activity as art production. We create for ourselves our own 
imagery in our very effort to respond to the imagery which 
the artist has fixed in colour, tone or line. It is equally true 
of science and of philosophy. We only understand the great 
systems of the great philosophers by thinking them in our own 
thoughts and creating our own concepts. What is more in- 
teresting and more important is that while all the cognitive 
faculties are the active expression of our soul, or mind, or 
entelechy, or whatever term we employ to denote our spiritual 
substance, and while nothing is or can be imposed on us from 
without, we cannot regard the fact of consciousness as merely 
an illumination of awareness, bestowed as some mysterious 
and unintelligible endowment, on certain favoured organized 
creatures. The world we know is our own creation and when 
we turn the eyes of the mind inward on the cognitive activity 
in its working, we can study the moments of our own spir- 
itual unfolding with the same assurance with which we know 
that the radicle and leaf stem put forth by the germinating 
seed will be followed by the full expression in flower and fruit. 


IN THE KIABAB FOREST 
BY ANNICE CALLAND 


I have heard the hushing of spring winds 
in a forest of white, budding birches, 
and the song of the redstart at mating time. 


I have seen the topaz-fire of full sun 
upon royal palms and red-flowered coral trees 
waiting... waiting in the stark silence. 


And lindens standing afar, stiff and motionless 
seeming forged out of dark green metal 

save for the scent of their wet leaves 

softly drifting by... . 


In the Kiabab Forest 

I know how the yellow pine aches to meet the sky 

and the groves of aspen quiver in the sudden winds 

and the deer wade knee-deep in lupin and fern and columbine. 


In the Kiabab Forest 

I am bowed with the beauty 

of the silver-boled aspen marching up the mountainside 
while my soul marches with them 

and longs with the yellow pine 

to reach the sky— 

and beyond... . 


ON THE RELATIVITY OF MORAL OBLIGATION 
BY THE EDITOR 

The scientific doctrine of relativity has brought into being 
a whole new vocabulary of striking words and phrases such 
as: “frames of reference,” “quanta,” “‘one-to-one-correspond- 
ence,” “‘light-years,”’ and many others. Such phrases launched 
into common circulation have a way of travelling into other 
fields and being applied where they do not strictly belong and 
carrying with them something of the original meaning. 

For instance, we have discovered that the term ‘frame of 
reference” has an easy ethical application. With relativity in 
the air, the relativity of morals is an easy conclusion, with the 
apparent backing of scientific procedure. The present genera- 
tion at least, has already reverted to the moral confusions of 
the first relativists, the Sophists. The mood falls in with the 
temper of our time of change, when all dogmas and standards 
are being questioned. 

The cause is not far to seek. We have broken away from 
the old-time certainties of science. Such ancient concepts as 
the ‘“‘conservation of energy’—‘‘continuous force’—‘‘com- 
municating ether’’—“‘attraction of gravitation’—“infinity of 
space, time, and the universe,” dogmas on which the scientific 
world has rested as fundamentally valid assumptions, all have 
been attacked or superseded. The mental revolution that has 
taken place in the last ten years has nothing comparable in his- 
tory since the change from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican 
astronomy. Our religious friends some of them complain at 
what is happening in the minds of men concerning long ac- 
cepted dogmas of faith and morals. If they read their history 
they would know that cycles of scientific upset have also been 
periods of religious dissent. Under these conditions it is not 
strange that the mental confusion of our time should attack 
the body of accepted moral values and religious dogma. The 
whole field of ethical ideas is due for a period of uncertainty. 


New Frames of Moral Reference 
Not only are the intellectual horizons of the present widened 
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by the necessity of adapting ourselves to a fairly complete set 
of new ideas. The vast social changes wrought by modern 
invention have given us a whole new set of social appetites. 
We may not be able to sin any deeper by radio and airship 
but it is certain we can sin faster and farther. Our iniquity 
is more easily broadcast. It is more widespread in its influ- 
ence. Hence our moral obligations are greatly increased at 
the very moment that so many new sins have sprung up since 
our childhood that the old guide-posts according to which we 
were brought up no longer guide us. Moral confusion is still 
further increased by the modern mood of questioning all stand- 
ards. There were some artificial sins included with the real 
ones of yesterday, sins that were mere transgressions of the 
conventionalities of country, town, city, social class, or church 
custom. These artificial sins were bound to go with reflection 
and social usage, but their eclipse as sins has led to an abroga- 
tion of desirable standards quite as unthinking as was the 
original observation of conventions. Day by day the growth 
of civilization, the change of social custom, even the shifting 
of emphasis in religious creed is providing new frames of 
moral reference by which we judge ethical action. 


But these are not all the difficulties. What might properly 
be done by the sole inhabitant of a continent may become a 
sin in a community in which the population is fifty thousand 
to the square mile. As the sole inhabitant of California, I 
might drive my car at seventy-five miles an hour on Wilshire 
Boulevard without moral direlection when under the present 
conditions it would be a social crime. The difficulty is to get 
the man of the street who talks about his personal liberty to 
see this. Whatever we may think of it, moral obligation is 
relative and bound to become more so the more complicated 
the relations. It is often stated that you cannot make actions 
sinful by law, which is true with important qualifications. The 
law never recognizes wrong-doing until it has become a men- 
ace to the common welfare and is therefore a sin. Law is the 
social recognition of crime. It does not make crime, it only 
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recognizes what has become criminal action. The more com- 
plex become the social relations, the more laws are made neces- 
sary. So far as one can see the penal code will continue to 
lengthen in spite of the wish of some of our proponents of 
personal liberty to go back to ox-cart civilization. 

Every massing of population brings a new set of ethical 
obligations. Every invention that puts added power into the 
hands of irresponsible people increases the intricacies of moral 
duty. In other words, we are compelled by social changes to 
revamp constantly our plane of moral reference. Old na- 
tional, racial, ethnological and denominational frames of 
moral reference have to be reviewed in a day in which all 
races, tongues and speech are compelled by ever shortening 
lanes of communication to live in each other’s dooryard. One 
of the most tremendous problems of our day is the new moral 
obligation of internationalism which wipes out the right to 
go to war. 

The Easy Reaction, Moral Indifference 

The easy complacence of great numbers of our people over 
the break-down of conventional moral standards of yesterday 
suggests the contentment of the Irishman at the performance 
of Faust who seeing Mephistopheles caught in the trap-door 
thanked God that hell was full. 

The unreflective man is strong for absolute rules and when 
they do not work the easy reaction is to conclude that there 
is no guide to moral obligation and no obligation. The de- 
mand for absolute rules, good without variation for all times 
and circumstances, like the demand for dogmatism in theology 
is human but it is weak. Not only is it weak but it is the lazy 
refuge of people who will not accept the responsibility of in- 
dividual thought and action. Nevertheless the result is moral 
paralysis. It is the same epidemic that overtook the Athens of 
Socrates’ day through the prevalence of Sophistic relativism. 

The difference in our time lies in a universal school sys- 
tem which is loaded up with sophism in the form of behay- 
iorism and is spreading the virus to the remotest organs of 
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the body politic and social. Too much is the moral frame of 
reference becoming the mere satisfaction of the individual and 
that on the lowest plane of his impulses instead of the high- 
est. The situation is saved not by the psychology but by the 
high moral earnestness in which many of our teachers still 
persist. When that is gone—the deluge. 


Is There a Universal Frame of Moral Reference? 


I think that in the sense of an absolute frame of reference 
we shall have to conclude there is not. This need not be, how- 
ever, to make the mistake of moral indifference. It should 
not lead us to discard morals or to achieve the standpoint of 
one of my Mencken-filled students of a few years ago, who 
declared himself a genius and so above morals. The old moral 
absolutism was about as reasonable as the Civil engineer who 
persisted that the tailor should measure him for a suit of 
clothes with stake, chain, and transit instrument. It had a 
look of regularity and exactitude which it did not possess. Life 
and the world are not like that. In most things we have to 
get along with approximations and to depend a good deal 
upon the finesse of instinctive skill. This may not lead to per- 
fect results but it is the best we can do and we are under obli- 
gation to do our best even if that best is an imperfect good. 
God has given us brains and personality and sincere approxi- 
mations are doubtless very precious in his sight. These are 
the little pathways into self-realization and character. There 
are no easy ways, and no other ways. 


Now while there cannot be an absolute frame of moral ref- 
erence might it not do to take a cue from Mr. Einstein who 
when he discovered no absolute frame of reference for the 
universe found rather an undeviating principle, the speed of 
light, by which to govern his calculations? I think there are 
such principles already discovered long ago and so old-fash- 
ioned you may be out of countenance at mention of them. Two 
of these principles were discovered by Socrates. He lived in 
an age somewhat like our own. The Sophists with demoniac 
glee had discovered the principle of moral relativity and were 
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saying there is no truth, no right, no good, except for the 
time, the place, and the pleasure of the individual. Then they 
concluded to give themselves over to all sorts of license since 
who was there to tell them what was right or wrong? It was 
then that this Silenus-faced old stone-cutter was stunned by an 
idea that came to him on the parade-ground of an army camp 
so that he stood transfixed to the earth through the long hours 
of a night. Down through the tissue of Sophistic lies he went 
till he found the bottom. He looked on this experience as 
a revelation. It was his call to be a philosopher. The great 
light that visited him that night was the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. He lifted it up as the 
diver lifts the wealth-bearing pearl from the ruck of the sea. 
It was the discovery that if he looked within his own soul he 
should instinctively feel what was right and what was wrong. 
Nor was this virtue his alone, it was the light that lighteth 
every man—it was the principle of the validity of the moral 
self-consciousness. Now this discovery could not stand alone, 
it was complemented by another truth of which he was con- 
scious, namely: that the heart of the universe is moral, that it 
is friendly to righteousness, that is, that there is a God, and 
therefore this moral self-consciousness is universal. 

I am frank to say that in my estimation these two principles 
—a friendly universe and moral self-consciousness—God and 
the soul were not enough. Another philosopher—the world’s 
profoundest—added the third element to complete the un- 
varying principle. Socrates had said thou shalt love God 
and thy self with all thy heart, mind and soul and thou shalt 
trust them in sure confidence of the result. It remained for 
the other teacher to complete it with—‘“and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ The moral salvation of the world waits upon truly 
proportioned love of God and self and man. And he who 
lives by this rule has no need of precepts. He is, in quite a 
different way from that conceived by my former student, 
‘above morals’? in the sense that they are his wonted and 


pleasurable atmosphere. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF ETHICS 
BY GEORGE P. ADAMS 


Ethics, I shall here assume, is a theoretical inquiry. It 
is an attempt to understand and to gain theoretical clarity 
with respect to a certain region of experience. I use the term 
“experience” here quite shamelessly (forgetting for the nonce 
all of its weasel features and ambiguities) to denote the sub- 
ject matter of all inquiry in science and philosophy, any ma- 
terial whatever which offers itself for reflective analysis, com- 
prehension and theoretical clarification. So far as its method 
and internal point of view are concerned, ethics is just as 
theoretical as astronomy or pure mathematics. In this respect, 
ethics is neither a practical nor a normative science. If human 
conduct, practise or norms are pertinent to ethical inquiry, 
they are such by virtue of the material of experience which 
they supply, and not by virtue of any peculiarity as to the 
method of ethics. 

Now the question which I propose to ask is this: What 
features, characteristics or entities within experience demand 
and justify the existence of that specific theoretical inquiry 
which is labelled “ethics’’? What area or dimension of ex- 
perience elicits ethical inquiry and reflection in the same way 
that stars and planets justify and make possible the study 
of astronomy? So far from being merely fatuous, this ques- 
tion as to the possibility of ethics raises controversial issues 
of the greatest moment. 

There are two presuppositions of ethical study which I 
mention at once. They make possible not only ethics but any 
study concerned with values, such as economics, aesthetics, the 
philosophy of religion or the philosophy of history. There is 
first the empirical fact that values exist in experience. I mean 
by this statement something quite catholic and wholly neutral 
with respect to any specific theory of value. This assertion 
simply points to that domain of experience which provides 
grist for all studies concerning value, and for such divergent 
ethical theories as those of Kant and Bentham, Perry and 
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Laird. All these inquiries are about something generically 
denoted by the term “value.” That something belongs to the 
stuff of experience. But, in the second place, if any knowledge 
or theory of value or values is at all possible, something addi- 
tional is requisite besides the sheer existence of values in ex- 
perience. It is necessary that, in some measure at least, values 
be amenable to theoretical discourse and reflection, that they 
be not entirely ineffable or indefinable, that they possess a 
nature germane to our interest in comprehending and under- 
standing. In short, any study of values implies that there are 
values to be studied, and that their nature is, to some degree, 
intelligible. To what extent any domain of values is intelli- 
gible cannot be predicted in advance. The limits of intelli- 
gibility are, ipso facto, the limits of theoretical advance. 


Both of these presuppositions contain difficulties and para- 
doxes. These aporiai have their chief source in the fact that, 
prima facie, values are the objects (objectives or accusatives, 
if one likes) of non-theoretical attitudes and interests, of lik- 
ing and disliking, seeking and shunning. On the other hand, 
the objective of every theoretical judgment appears to be 
existence, some fact, event or relation. So that when one 
attempts to know a value, to catch the objective of a non- 
theoretical act within the net-work of a theoretical judgment, 
the value aspect appears threatened with dissipation, leaving 
nothing behind but sheer, neutral existence. Perhaps this be- 
comes most clearly evident in the case of such theories of value 
(those of Perry and Prall, for instance) as equate value with 
the existence of a specific type of biological or psychological 
structure or energy, labelled interest or motor-affective atti- 
tude. Nevertheless, the Interest theory of value is of course, 
in intention, a theory about value. It assumes that there are 
values (in the neutral and flexible sense required) and that 
there is a great deal which may be said about them in theoreti- 
cal judgments. 

I want to ask the question whether these two assertions, 
that experience contains values, and that they are in some 
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measure knowable, supply an adequate basis for ethics to go 
upon. They are certainly necessary presuppositions of ethics. 
Are they sufficient presuppositions? The issue may be other- 
wise put. Suppose that one has formulated a general theory 
of value. By hypothesis, such a theory will state the common 
ingredient or quality or source of every value. Let this com- 
mon essential ingredient be denoted by x. Then a general 
theory of value will assert that wherever there is an instance 
of x, there is an instance of value. Any such general theory 
will of necessity—and it does as a matter of fact—tend to 
place on a level all bona fide cases where x is present as ipso 
facto instances of value. (I am speaking throughout only of 
what are traditionally called “intrinsic” or “final” values, ad- 
mitting for the sake of simplicity the distinction between in- 
strumental and final values.) This democratic, levelling ten- 
dency issues in what James Mill characterized metaphorically 
as “polytheism.”” There are many final and incontrovertible 
instances of value because there are many instances of x. If 
x is equated with desire then any object of any desire is good. 
And since men desire all sorts of things, there is a plurality 
of goods corresponding to the plurality of desires. Viewed 
from within, from its own standpoint, every good is legiti- 
mate, equally valuable with every other good. As Mr. Rus- 
sell puts it, “‘all desires, taken singly, are on a level, i.e., there 
is no reason to prefer the satisfaction of one to the satisfaction 
of another.” 


Mr. Russell’s view of ethics (his latest view) fits in with 
the general theory of value which is, I suppose, most widely 
held today. This theory points to the existence in experience 
of de facto likings and preferences, and the satisfactions which 
attend them. Such interests and motor-affective attitudes are 
the sources of all values. The adequacy of this type of the- 
ory, in so far as it is a general theory of the nature of value, 
is not under discussion here. If you are to have a general 
theory of value which specifies the nature common to every 
instance of intrinsic worth, then the Interest theory is, I agree, 
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the most plausible. But this does not lead me to say that the 
de facto existence of preferences, interests and likings, and of 
the satisfactions which accrue to them, provides a sufficient 
basis for ethics. It does not, of itself, render ethics possible. 
This, of course, is a small matter. We have no business to 
invent categories and problems in order to provide occupation 
for teachers of ethics. The only important question is whether 
there pervades our practical, non-theoretical experience any 
fundamental quality, ingredient or aspect which is not covered 
by the category of liking and its satisfaction. I believe this 
to be the case, and that you have not crossed the threshold of 
ethical theory until you have dragged this thing which is other 
than our matter of fact likings and dislikings into the light of 
critical reflection. 


For our purposes here, I shall describe two ingredients of 
our non-theoretical experience other than motor-affective atti- 
tudes and their factual satisfactions. It may be that in the 
end these two factors would be seen to coalesce into one, but 
there is no time to indicate here how this might happen. The 
first one of these actual aspects of our practical experience 
qualitatively different from any de facto liking is indicated by 
the undoubted fact that our desires, our preferences and their 
satisfactions are assessed by us with respect to the validity or 
invalidity which we suppose them to possess. Such assessment 
occurs in our practical experience itself. It is not the product 
of ethical reflection. Rather does it render possible such re- 
flection because it belongs indefeasibly to our moral experience 
as such. The satisfaction of a de facto liking or motor-affec- 
tive pattern is not, in experience such as ours, merely a brute, 
irrational fact. It conceals or even proclaims that the pref- 
erence which it satisfies is worthy of being satisfied and is con- 
sequently valid. A preference, conation or liking is not simply 
a dynamic, natural structure or vital series in a state of tension, 
and tending to a state of affairs in which equilibrium is at- 
tained. In addition to the fact of tension and its resultant 
appeasement or thwarting, there is in every conscious interest 
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or preference some claim to validity. I do not mean merely 
that the situation or object desired or liked is sought for be- 
cause it holds out a promise of yielding satisfaction to some 
de facto preference, and that such promises are often unful- 
filled. I mean that the preference itself carries with it a claim 
to worth and validity, and that such a claim may or may not 
be justified. The sheer existence of the preference as a fact 
yields no decision in this regard. Suppose a universe in which 
but a single solitary and momentary preference flashes forth 
in the night of cosmic events. It does not seem to me mean- 
ingless or absurd to say that such an isolated matter of fact 
liking might be unworthy, invalid, spurious, provided that 
such a liking is the kind of event which we qualify by the ad- 
jective ‘‘conscious.”’ For, I suppose that wherever there exists 
a conscious event or an experience, there is always an implicit 
hold upon something distant and absent; there is risk and the 
possibility of error. In short, there is judgment. And in 
practical experience the implied judgment is of the good. 


But whatever may be the truth about such an hypothetical, 
solitary preference, our practical experience exhibits vastly 
greater complexity. And I shall here state the situation as if 
there were two distinct levels in our practical, non-theoretical 
experience. I shall hypothetically assume the existence of a 
more primitive level in which there simply are matter of fact 
likings and interests. These are demands which living crea- 
tures make upon their environment and which have their 
source in the energies of the biological and psychological or- 
ganism. All values or satisfactions are, on this level, measured 
solely in terms of these prior determining interests which are 
just what they are. If now the entire range of our practical 
experience could indeed be characterized in terms of such a 
pattern of factual preferences and their satisfactions, then 
Mr. Prall would be wholly right in urging that “valuing is not 
a logical process, that it is preference, that preference is sim- 
ply a reaction of a human mind in the way of liking or dis- 
liking, that there is no other sort of value, and that value is 
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thus clearly and fully irrational and in some sense direct and 
immediate.”* It follows from this that all values—intrinsic 
values—are aesthetic, in the broad sense in which “aesthetic” 
denotes whatever yields immediate satisfaction. This level of 
practical experience is admittedly non-moral. To be sure, 
there is at this level some work for reflection or reason to 
perform. ‘Thought and knowledge may be called upon to 
clarify the nature and intent of our ultimate likings and inter- 
ests. And knowledge may seek to ascertain the sequence of 
causal connections to be employed in winning satisfactions and 
in avoiding dissatisfactions. But at this level there could never 
be any question as to the worth or validity of any specific lik- 
ing save within the perspective of some other de facto liking. 
At this level I could indeed say “I do not like what you like.” 
I could never say of any liking, my own or another’s, that it 
ought to be something different from what it is, that it is 
invalid and lacking in worth and excellence. And it seems to 
me monstrous to ignore or to deny the fact that we do appraise 
the validity of our likings and dislikings with respect to their 
own inherent worth and not solely from the standpoint of a 
different and external preference. I can understand the asser- 
tion that so to do, to consider and reflect upon the validity of 
preferences rather than merely to accept them as brute irra- 
tional facts, is itself an irrational procedure. ‘This is just 
what the Perry-Prall-Santayana theory does seem to tell me. 
Paradoxically enough, it tells me that I ought not to be doing 
something which as a matter of fact I am doing and that all 
men are doing at the level of moral experience and reflection, 
i.e., surveying the comparative validity of various de facto 
preferences with respect to the excellence, the scope and depth 
of their objects. 

When the level of moral experience supervenes upon the 


stage where, as we have here supposed, our practical experi- 
ence contains nothing but motor-affective attitudes and their 


1D. W. Prall, “The Present Status of the Theory of Value,” in University 
of California Publications in Philosophy, iv, p. 100. 1923. 
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satisfactions, no specifically new end, good or value is intro- 
duced, coordinate with the specific satisfactions of our former 
likings. In this sense, I agree that there is no specific moral 
end, and no specific moral value. And I agree in recognizing 
the danger which has always attended any attempt to say of 
any preference that it is invalid and that it ought to be some- 
thing different from what it is. Nevertheless, it is plain that 
we are not solely interested in the brute fact that our prefer- 
ences are what they are, and that they do as a fact demand 
certain satisfactions. We are as much concerned in our prac- 
tical experience with the possibility of justifying our likings 
and their satisfactions, in discriminating between valid and 
invalid, right and wrong, rational and irrational preferences 
and loyalties. This interest introduces into our practical ex- 
perience a dimension of worth and validity which is not simply 
coordinate with the primary satisfactions demanded by our 
actual likings. This interest is not the creature of ethics; it 
belongs to our experience as practical, and because it is there 
ethics is possible. And I think that this interest is present 
from the start however dimly discernible, so that what I have 
designated as a primary, non-moral level of practical experi- 
ence is in truth an abstraction. 


To recognize the presence in our experience of a concern 
with the validity of our preferences as well as with their ex- 
istence is to imply that no general theory of value can yield an 
adequate framework for theoretical ethics. For, a general 
theory of value is restricted to a description of some common 
nature or source of all values. When you have done this, 
there still remains the question as to that species of value with 
which we are concerned whenever the relative worth of these 
primary values is in doubt, or subject to questioning and re- 
flection. ‘The level at which anything like this occurs is the 
level of morality. I do not believe that this level is reached 
through any merely quantitative extension of the range and 
number of de facto interests, as if the bigger and wider inter- 
est were ipso facto the better. And on this score I reject every 
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version of the Self Realization theory,—at least in the sense 
in which that theory is commonly understood by its critics. 
For the same reason I reject Mr. Prall’s belief in the ‘“fatuous- 
ness of duty ethics,” a belief which indeed follows upon the 
view that all intrinsic values are aesthetic, and which also, 
alas, comes as so welcome a relief in the wake of many dreary 
preachings of the would-be defenders of morality. Neverthe- 
less, we are aware of an obligation that our preferences should 
be valid and reasonable, and that they should incorporate 
whatever our world may offer of excellence and worth, over 
and above the obligation that they should indeed be our own 
genuine preferences. The obligation to recognize whatever 
constraint is needful if our likings are to be valid and reason- 
able is the substance of moral experience. Its presence within 
practical experience is evidence of a factor which is different 
in kind from any matter of fact liking or satisfaction. It is 
the business of ethics to reach some measure of theoretical 
clarity with respect to just this ingredient. 

If our experience as non-theoretical were wholly describable 
in terms of the categories of preference and satisfaction, there 
would be no possibility of ethics. But because our practical 
experience holds not only factual likings and their satisfactions 
but, in addition, a claim to validity and excellence on the part 
of some, at least, of our preferences, ethics is possible. There 
is another ingredient of our experience as practical which I 
may just mention. A desire or conation imposes a demand 
upon the world for satisfaction. But demands of this type are 
not the only ones which enter into our experience. There are 
certain demands which proceed in the opposite direction. They 
are demands which are made upon us, and some of these de- 
mands we recognize and accede to as reasonable. Why, in 
principle, is it wrong to break a promise? Here is an objec- 
tive fact, the existence of what one once said, which demands 
now that my present action shall be congruous, not with any 
present or future preference or satisfaction of myself or of 
any other self, but solely with my past promise. The source 
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of this rightful demand—if it be right—lies in no liking or 
satisfaction whatever, nor in being a necessary means to such 
satisfaction. Large areas of our practical experience will be 
simply ignored if one is concerned solely with the existence of 
motor-affective attitudes and their satisfactions, with the de- 
mands which interests impose upon the world. Besides these, 
there are the demands made by the world upon the interests 
within it. Even if the substantive elements of the moral world 
were simply ultimate, atomic preferences and satisfactions, the 
relations in which these stand to one another, the obligation 
of recognizing any interests whatever other than my own im- 
mediate ones, are facts of a different order from likings and 
their satisfactions. 

Ethical reflection has its roots in moral experience. Moral 
experience does presuppose the existence of interests. These 
constitute the raw material of all experience as practical or non- 
theoretical. But, indissolubly blended with the sheer existence 
of such interests in human experience is a concern with the 
meaning and worth of these very interests and likings. In 
addition to our concrete specific interests there is—if you like 
—the interest in discovering and determining the relative val- 
lidity and excellence of these, our matter of fact likings. More- 
over, this interest is in part deployed upon the demands which 
our world makes upon us, and which generate duties and obli- 
gations. Now this interest, unlike our primary concrete inter- 
ests, is formal and reflective. Its presence bears witness to 
the fact that at least the roots of something rational are em- 
bedded, at a deep level, within the stuff of our practical ex- 
perience. Because this is so, a reflective and theoretical ethics 
is, in principle, possible. This possibility would vanish were 
our practical experience wholly describable in terms of de 
facto likings and their satisfactions, as the “Interest” theory 
supposes. 


THE GERMAN REVOLT AGAINST MODERNISM 
BY ALBION ROY KING 

It is a matter of no little wonder that the two most vigor- 
ous types of religious thought in Europe today, judged by 
reports which drift this far around the world, seem to be a 
resurgence into modern form of medieval systems which have 
long been regarded as in discard. An official crusade against 
modernism within the Roman Catholic Church led to the 
resurrection from oblivion a number of years ago of the great 
Scholastics, especially St. Thomas Aquinas. And more re- 
cently inspired by the brilliant leadership of the late cardinal 
Mercier this New Scholasticism is meeting for many minds 
the demands of a scientific age for an adequate philosophic 
and religious interpretation of experience. Anyone who has 
examined the comprehensive literature of the school will tes- 
tify to the vitality of the movement. 

Within German protestantism there has developed since 
the war a school known as the ‘“Theology of Crisis.’ It has, 
indeed, little in common with Scholasticism except its rever- 
sion to pre-cartesian problems and modes of thought. The 
movement bids fair to bring the major theological issues of 
the Reformation back into the focus of attention. But the 
attack of this new reformation is not specifically against Ca- 
tholicism. In fact, both the Neo-Scholastics and the Crisis 
theologians have sharpened their philosophic spears to slay 
what is commonly called “modernism.” Certain Catholic writ- 
ers, it is said, have hailed the new movement as the first stir- 
ring of life in the dry bones of Protestant theology; and, if 
it is to be judged by the way in which young German students 
are turning to the discussion of the issues it has raised, the 
school bids fair to demand general study. 

The Theology of Crisis began with the publication in 1918 
of a large commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by a 
young German-Swiss pastor, Karl Barth. The work was not 
an ordinary commentary. The text of the Epistle is a point 
of departure for the writer to face the problem of evil as it 
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presented itself in manifold ways in those dreadful days. The 
dominant tone is a reaction against all evolutionary ways of 
thinking which conceive man as endowed with innate powers 
that guarantee his progress. Against this Barth urged the 
Biblical conception of the world, especially its eschatological 
outlook. The whole creation is moving toward a divine event, 
or crisis, and the issue is determined not by the nature of the 
world but by the character of God. This was only a prelimi- 
nary statement of what has developed into a full theological 
movement. 


In 1922 the second edition of Der Romerbrief appeared in 
a radically modified form, and Barth was by that time estab- 
lished in the chair of theology at Gottingen. He has since 
transferred to the University of Minster in Westphalia where 
he continues to attract large numbers of students. Other 
prominent scholars have become associated with him. The 
two best known are Friedrich Gogarten at Jena and Emil 
Brunner at Zurich. Besides numerous works published in 
German Dr. Brunner has published a small work in English, 
The Theology of Crisis, and one of Barth’s works has been 
translated, The Word of God and the Word of Man. A 
magazine Zwischen den Zeiten is maintained as an organ of 
the school, 


The theologians of Crisis are rapidly developing a positive 
theological system, but thus far they seem to have derived 
their main force from their incisive polemic against the pre- 
vailing modes of religious thought, and it is this critical aspect 
which is our special interest in this paper. There is much of 
the same spirit in their work which is already familiar to us 
in the works of Dostoevski, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Spen- 
gler, but a peculiar significance attaches to this school because 
it speaks from the very citadels of the church itself. 


There are three aspects of modernism against which the 
polemic is directed. The first is its optimistic evolutionism. 
Hegel demonstrated that thought has an inner movement to- 
ward truth and he believed that he had discovered such prog- 
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ress in history. Darwin applied the conception to the problem 
of the origin of species. And in one form or another modern 
systems have almost completely gone over to evolutionism. 
What the Barthian objects to is not biological evolution in 
the narrow sense. There is no quoting of Scripture to dis- 
prove a lowly origin of man as a physical species. But the 
difculty with evolutionism is the self-sufficiency which it 
posits in the natural processes. The belief in irresistible prog- 
ress according to forces innate in things themselves has com- 
pletely replaced predestination and irresistible grace in all 
modern systems of religion and ethics. Man by his own efforts 
is going on to perfection. Whatever God there is, is imma- 
nent in the process. As a matter of fact, the thoroughgoing 
evolutionist soon dispenses with God as conceived by tradi- 
tional theism and becomes either a humanist' or a naturalist. 
The Barthian believes that either alternative is fatal to 
religion. 


A second attack is against what the Germans call “‘psychol- 
ogism” and “‘historicism’ in modern theology. Protestant 
modernism began with the publication of Schleiermacher’s 
Discourses on Religion in 1799. Against the rationalistic 
moralism of the Enlightenment, Schleiermacher sought a sure 
foundation for religion which even the “cultured despisers of 
religion” would admit. Such he found, not in the objective 
order of existence, but in the sense of dependence upon God 
which every soul naturally feels. Theological science there- 
after takes its starting point, not from a rationally demon- 
strated existence of God, but from the analysis of the religious 
consciousness. Thus arose the science of the psychology of 
religion, which in many quarters has threatened to completely 
displace theology in the older sense. The story of German 
theology from Schleiermacher to Barth is an indispensable 
chapter to a proper understanding of the movement under re- 


1Barth would reject not only the popular “humanism” in America, whose 
principal bond of unity seems to be its anti-theism, but also the more philosoph- 
ical and theistic humanism of Dr. F. C. S. Schiller because the latter makes man 
the measure of all things. 
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view. It must suffice to say that in the work of Ritschl, Har- 
nack, Troeltsch, Otto, and many others, religion came to be 
conceived as a psychological and historical phenomenon, to be 
spoken of in terms of value, and to be studied under the ac- 
cepted canons of the sciences of psychology and history. The 
reaction has already gone so far that the word Psychologismus 
is a familiar term of derision in current German discussions. 
It may also be noted that here is an explanation for the fact 
that doctrinal preaching has so largely gone into discard in 
many churches, to be replaced by social ethics, Biblical homi- 
lies, and religious education. To members of this school the 
shift is evidence of the bankruptcy of modernism. 

Finally, modernism is condemned for its philosophic ideal- 
ism. And the criticism breathes the spirit of Luther’s attacks 
upon Scholasticism and Renaissance humanism. Luther dis- 
trusted all philosophy and especially the idealisms of Greece. 
He felt that the philosophies which idealized human nature 
as such were responsible for that system of meritorious works 
which supported the traffic in indulgences and the exploitation 
of German piety. Protestant soil since Kant has been espe- 
cially fruitful of such idealisms. Against all of these the theo- 
logians of Crisis seek a reinstatement of Biblical and Reforma- 
tion dualism.. The following statement from Professor Brun- 
ner conveys the spirit of the whole polemic: 


Gradually the Biblical dualistic concepts were replaced by a pro- 
gressive, monistic, and optimistic idealism; the Biblical doctrines 
of salvation and revelation, by Stoic and Platonic ideas. The “Son 
of God,” the Messiah, was changed into a religious genius and 
hero; creatio ex nihilo became creatio continua, i. e., evolution; 
salvation was identified with religious behavior and ethical better- 
ment; judgment and forgiveness were resolved into subjective 
values of a sentimentally religious kind. . . . The charge applies 
equally to Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and Harnack. It is true of the 
more modern phases of which Otto and Deissmann are prominent 
leaders; and the religio-psychological school of Chicago or the 
historico-critical schools of Union and Harvard certainly are not 
excepted. However wide may be the differences between them, 
they are united in a common disagreement with the Biblical stand- 
point and the faith of the Reformers.? 


?H. Emil Brunner, The Theology of Crisis, 6ff. 
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It should be noted that this polemic is not directed against 
Biblical criticism. In this respect the movement is quite dif- 
ferent from the Fundamentalism with which we are familiar 
in America. Theology of Crisis bases itself squarely on the 
latest Biblical scholarship, taking particular encouragement 
from the failure of the most persistent efforts to break down 
the apocalyptic and messianic consciousness of Jesus. Nor is 
there a polemic here against science as such; there is rather a 
stout denial that modernism has any special claim to be called 
scientific, and a sharp challenge to the easy assumption that 
science has proved the absoluteness of human reason and the 
innate goodness of human nature. Against the kind of Bibli- 
cal criticism, which takes a superficial moralism as its sole cri- 
terion of historicity and regards the Sermon on the Mount as 
the heart of the Christian message, and against the behavior- 
istic ethics, which invokes the name of science to prove that 
man is no longer in need of redemption, you will find the 
sharpest scorn. 


A Conflict in World Views 


To understand the full significance of this movement against 
modernism it is necessary to have in mind the conflict of world 
views which is to be found at almost every stage of theological 
development. The conflict is between two philosophies of 
history (not between cosmologies; there is no attempt here 
to revive the Biblical cosmology). It may be termed the con- 
flict between optimism and pessimism with regard to the nat- 
ural destiny of the race. One view holds that the race has 
within its own nature those forces which are leading it irre- 
sistibly toward perfection. These forces may be described in 
terms of Deity, but it is a Deity which is immanent in the 
moral and social forces of society. The opposing view is that 
society, all that is human, is moving inevitably toward crisis, 
from which it cannot save itself in any manner by forces resi- 
dent within the human or finite processes themselves. The 
only hope of salvation is through the intervention of a divine 
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order from without. The former view is monistic in its on- 
tology; the latter is dualistic. 


It is a battle of eschatologies. In the Old Testament the pro- 
phetic ideal of the early kingdom is in conflict with the apoca- 
lypticism which developed in the vicissitudes of the post-exilic 
theocracy at Jerusalem. The earlier prophets appealed to 
the moral consciousness of the sons of Abraham to bring about 
the reforms demanded by their new visions of the righteous- 
ness of Jehovah. It is true that they had a feeling of impend- 
ing doom and threatened the people therewith. But it was a 
doom to be visited upon Israel for its rebellion against God 
and could be averted by obedience to him. When the doom 
actually fell it became speedily impossible for the prophets 
to explain it as a divine vengeance for disobedience, mediated 
at the hand of a people utterly wicked and idolatrous in com- 
parison. Then the apocalyptic view developed. It represents 
an enlarged view of God and his relation to the race, a new 
philosophy of history. God is no longer conceived as a tribal 
Deity, visiting rewards and punishments upon his children for 
their obedience and disobedience. He is the God of the whole 
creation who has plans that are inscrutable to our puny minds. 
Such sufferings as the exile and the abomination of desolation 
performed by Antiochus Epiphanes, when he sacrificed a pig 
on the high altar of the temple in Jerusalem, are the inevitable 
results of a human depravity which is beyond remedy. They 
do not indicate a direct punishment for wilful sin so much as 
the utter hopelessness of the social order as naturally consti- 
tuted. But let not the believer be cast down into despair. 
There is a God in heaven, although he has temporarily with- 
drawn his face; and history is moving toward a crisis in which 
he shall manifest himself in person and vindicate his abso- 
luteness. 


Revivals of apocalypticism have usually attended some 
great crisis in history as that which overtook Judah, and so 
it is perhaps not surprising that the Germany torn by the war 
should develop such a school. It is easy enough for us at ease 
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in America to look upon Barth as an abnormal phenomenon 
produced by an unusual historical situation. But can he be 
dismissed so easily? What if we were in that situation? It 
is easy enough for Bildad to dismiss the problem of suffering 
as just retribution for sin, but if he puts himself in the place 
of Job, the problem of evil is more persistent. Do these peri- 
odic calamities which overtake civilization represent a neces- 
sary part of the course of history? How sure can we be that 
our social order does not contain the forces which make such 
catastrophies periodically inevitable, even in prosperous and 
isolated America? Can we put our trust in human nature and 
the laws of evolution, or must we get ready for crisis? This 
is the challenge which the theology of crisis puts to us. Is it 
not the same challenge which the prophets and Jesus, and espe- 
cially St. Paul, put to us? 


Jesus put himself quite definitely in the prophetic tradition 
of his people, but Schweitzer has shown us that the apocalyp- 
tic elements in his teaching cannot easily be set aside. And 
especially do we have to deal with the messianic consciousness 
which makes him more than a prophet. In the literature of 
the New Testament as a whole the conflict between these two 
philosophies of history is embedded in sharp contrast. It is 
the distinction between the Synoptic tradition and the Johan- 
nine and Pauline traditions, viewed as wholes. More sharply 
it is the distinction between the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Epistle to the Romans. Barth’s indictment of modernism 
is that it has gone over entirely to the moralism of the former 
and wholly neglects the theology of the latter. Certain it is 
that the early church was strongly influenced in the direction 
of the apocalyptic view by the messianic message of Jesus and 
the eschatology of St. Paul. 


The same conflict may be traced in the prolonged struggle 
between Christianity and Greek culture. The Greek spirit 
was dominated by a lofty rationalistic moralism, which in the 
dominant Stoicism of the early centuries took the form of a 
religious enthusiasm. With consummate scorn the Greek and 
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Roman intelligentsia held aloof from this popular enthusiasm 
for a Gallilean God-Man. Paul tried at Mars Hill to meet 
this rationalism on its own ground, and afterward determined 
to know nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. But all 
its lofty moralism and idealism was not able to save pagan- 
ism from the crisis toward which it was inevitably carried 
to its doom. 

The conflict appears in full force within the mental history 
of St. Augustine. He came to Christianity by the route of 
Neoplatonic idealism. His theology was the most complete 
synthesis of the Greek and Hebrew spirits which Christian 
thought had achieved, but it was not a unity. On nearly every 
page of his works the two spirits clash; between the idealistic 
belief in the dignity of human nature on one hand, and the 
doctrine of original sin and total depravity on the other hand; 
between belief in free will and the assertion of divine predes- 
tination. But when the good bishop is given the task of de- 
fending the church against the dangerous heresy of Pelagius 
he goes over completely to the Pauline view. Pelagius be- 
lieved in the divinity of human nature and the autonomy of 
the individual will. His heresy consisted in identifying the 
divine grace with the good will in man. Its danger to the 
Church as an institution lay in the way it undermined the 
whole sacramental system. The sacraments, under it, become 
unnecessary for salvation. Infants do not need to be baptized 
because they are not under condemnation; and the eucharist 
becomes only an aid to grace, not a necessity, for man is saved 
by moral merit. A very superficial understanding of the mer- 
its of the controversy would dismiss Augustine’s doctrines of 
original sin, free grace, and predestination as a mere rational- 
ization of an institution which he was called upon officially 
to defend. But he was called to the far more difficult and im- 
portant task of saving true religion and the gospel message 
from the same devastating superficial moralism which in our 
own day goes by the name of humanism, and leads people to 
believe that salvation depends solely upon the way they treat 
their neighbors. 
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I have already indicated in a passing fashion that this con- 
flict between a salvation according to natural moral processes 
and a salvation by divine grace was a point of issue between 
the Reformers and the Scholastic theologians. Scholastic the- 
ology developed on the rationalism, rather than the supernat- 
uralism, of Augustine. Then when the Aristotelian world 
view replaced Platonism in the official systems of the thir- 
teenth century, the doctrines of salvation by divine grace were 
subordinated to the ethics of Aristotle. Meritorious works 
were assigned a carefully rationalized and co-ordinate position 
in the scheme, but in actual ecclesiastical procedure came to 
dominate ministerial practice. The result was the penitential 
system with all the abuses which led to the Reformation. Lu- 
ther, as Barth points out,* rejected the work of the Scholastics 
and the Medieval Mystics because they were cultivating a 
theologia gloriae, an attempt to escape the demands for self- 
abasement and sacrifice implicit in the Christian doctrines of 
sin and redemption, and to glorify God by glorifying the 
Church. They substitute a miraculous sacrament for the sac- 
rifice demanded of the Church itself and the believers. Against 
this Luther based his reform upon what he called a theologia 
crucis, a salvation by “taking up the cross” in humility and 
faith. Calvin went further than Luther, not only in reviving 
the Pauline and Augustinian conceptions of salvation, but in 
grounding the theocracy which he built at Geneva upon the 
ontological dualism implicit in that tradition. The German 
theologians of crisis place themselves squarely in this tradition 
which comes from Biblical Eschatology and Pauline Christol- 
ogy, through the Augustinian and Calvinistic systems. 


Barth and Kant 


The most curious fact about this school of theologians for 
the student of philosophy is that it represents a new philo- 
sophical orientation in theology. All of the older orthodoxies 
were realistic in their epistemology. God was knowable di- 


38The Word of God and the Word of Man. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1928. 
Chapter IV. 
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rectly in his revelation given in nature, reason, or in Scripture. 
But German philosophy and theology since Kant has in gen- 
eral been “critical” in its epistemology. A Dutch writer in 
the Kant-Studien, Dr. H. W. van der Vaart Smit, points out 
this fact and the interesting situation created by the new 
school : 
... The coming together of an orthodox, Calvinistic, theological 
viewpoint and a philosophical, Kantian, critical formulation, forms 
the Barth-Problem. Certainly there were before Barth many 
critical theologians, but these all abandon the theological stand- 
point of orthodoxy along with the older Platonic and Aristotelian 
realism, according to which one may truly know God, God himself 
in his revelation. But now in Barth there arises a conception in 
which theology wishes to remain a real Theo-Logia, and at the 
same time seeks to unite this standpoint with the Kantian philos- 
ophy. Barth and his school do this not accidentally, but con- 
sciously. He and his school have a strong philosophical orientation.* 
This Kantian influence upon the Barthians comes not only 
from a first hand acquaintance with Kant, but from the Phe- 
nomenalism of the Neo-Kantians of the Marburger school, 
where Barth was a student of theology. From the principles 
of the critical philosophy Barth derives a theology which has 
much afhnity with the apocalyptic, Pauline, and Reformation 
dualism; but it is not a mere reversion to any of the older 
dualistic ontologies. It is rather a phenomenalism of experi- 
ence and a metaphysical agnosticism which requires a special 
doctrine of revelation. 


But it is not the purpose of this paper to state more in de- 
tail the tenets of The Theology of Crisis, nor to give a critical 
estimate of them.’ It is simply to set in historical perspective 
this movement which has so effectively challenged the domi- 
nant modes of current thought. At a time when thinkers ev- 
erywhere are searching for “synthetic? views, which when 
found are usually too abstract or too general to be incisive, 
this school boldly takes an extreme view and achieves all the 
ae erect Barths und die Marburger Philosophie,” Kant-Studien, 


®The Karl Barth Theology by Alvin Sylvester Zerbe (Cleveland: 
Publishing House, 1930) is a systematic exposition of the si Crisis Thesloey. 
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force of prophetic and polemic unction. And at a time when 
the dominant tendency is away from all authoritarianism, and 
perhaps toward a relativistic skepticism, this school boldly 
reinstates the authority of faith and revelation, a revelation, 
however, which is not found in an infallible record or formula, 
but in the Word of God registered on the heart of man. 


CORNWALL, ENGLAND 
BY MOORE ANKING 


I would that I might dream away the hours, 
Yonder, ’twixt courtly cliffs and jewell’d sea; 

Or where the incense from unnumber’d flowers 
Ascends to greet the honey-seeking bee. 


For I have watched the sea-bird poised in air, 
A living gem set in the arching blue; 

Through sylvan woods have ranged, mid dwellers there 
Whose wings had stolen Nature’s every hue. 


Lone on the gorse-clad heights have heard the song 
Of lark, uprising from the meads below, 

And seen at close of day o’er hedge-rows throng 
The tints that spread an Eden’s after-glow. 


O beauteous land, wooed by the western sea, 
Although afar from thee thy sons may roam, 
Or humble their estate, or high degree, 
Thy sweet, insistent voices call them home. 


PLATO’S “FORMS” AND PLATO’S “GOD” 
awe 1 


BY R. F. A. HOERNLE 


What is the relation of the Forms to God in Plato’s philos- 
ophy? More especially, what is the relation of the Form of 
Good to God? Above all, how are this Form of Good and 
God to be understood in relation to the evil in the universe, 
the gravity of which Plato acknowledges even to the point 
of speaking of an “immortal conflict’ between Good and Evil ?* 


These problems are central, yet it is notorious that Plato’s 
own text offers but a few scattered passages to guide us, and 
that these are to no small extent mutually inconsistent. This 
being so, I agree with Professor Boodin that, in the end, there 
is only one method to follow, viz., the method of bringing to 
bear on the interpretation of the text whatever insight into 
the nature of the problem one may have gained from one’s 
own firsthand study of it.2 When comparative study of the 
text, in the light which philological research can throw on the 
meaning of the term “Idea” in the language of Greek philos- 
ophy and science in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., has done 
all it can for us, there still remains the final task of entering 
into Plato’s thought with as much philosophical insight as one 
can muster. It is only by one’s own power of philosophising 
that one can hope to understand another philosopher. 


1Throughout this paper, I shall use the word “Form” in preference to the 
word “Idea,” which following current usage I still retain in the passages 
dealing with Plato in my book, Idealism as a Philosophy (ch.2). True, “Idea” 
is Plato’s own word, but in coming down to us through the ages it has acquired, 
in the language both of philosophy and of everyday life, meanings so utterly 
different from Plato’s meaning that the use of it is far more misleading than 
helpful. If Plato’s own alternative word, “Eidos,” were familiar to any but 
Greek scholars, this would be the best to use. “Form” has been introduced by 
Professor Burnet and others, and I shall follow them rather than employ “Idea” 
in a meaning which runs counter to all the familiar associations of this word 
in current speech. Further, when I speak of “Plato’s Forms,” I mean the theory 
of Forms which we find in the Platonic Dialogues, without prejudice to the 
question, much debated by some scholars at the present day, whether Plato or 
Socrates was the first to formulate it as we find it in the Dialogues, or whether 
C is perhaps even part of a Pythagorean tradition common to both Plato and 
ocrates. 


*See J. E. Boodin, “Plato’s Cosmology.” Mind, N.S., Nos. 15271 S36 
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The General Theory of Forms 


Whatever conundrums the theory of Forms may raise, two 
points are now generally agreed upon. 

The first is that the theory of Forms is for Plato a theory 
of the objects of knowledge. ‘‘Knowledge” is here to be un- 
derstood in a strict technical sense as opposed to imagination 
or guess-work or opinion. It is identical with what we now-a- 
days call science and philosophy—the apprehension of the 
real nature of anything. 

Our simplest illustrations of what is meant are, in fact, 
drawn from the sciences. If an engineer writes a book on 
“The Steam Engine,” or a physiologist on “The Heart,” we 
understand that they are telling us not merely about the lim- 
ited number of steam-engines or hearts which they have 
actually studied, analysed, experimented upon in writing their 
books, but that they are expounding the essential nature, or 
general principle, of steam-engines or hearts as such. In 
other words, what as scientists they are seeking to discover 
and explain is the real nature of steam-engines or hearts. The 
principles they lay down, the truths which they formulate, are 
meant to apply to, and hold for, all steam-engines and all 
hearts. If they were using Platonic language, they would en- 
title their books, ‘““The Form of the Steam-Engine” or ‘The 
mouneon the bieart: 

Let us generalise this. Whenever we ask concerning any 
particular object, ‘“What is this?’ meaning “what kind of 
thing is this ?”’ we are asking for what Plato would have called 
its “Idea” or “Form,” i.e., for its real nature. We may have 
to compare a great many particular objects of the same kind, 
observing them in different circumstances, analysing them, ex- 
perimenting upon them, before we can say that we know what 
their real nature is. But that there is a real nature to be discov- 
ered in all the particular specimens or instances is the convic- 
tion on which the scientist proceeds. 

A scientist is not interested in the particular case as such. 
He studies the particular only for the sake of what he can 
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learn from it, not only about itself, but about all others of 
the same kind. This is a truth which has been reaflirmed again 
and again since Plato’s time. Non est singularium scientia, 
said the medieval logicians. ‘‘No science, as science, can deal 
with the individual as such,” says the modern logician.* And 
scientists themselves confirm it: ‘‘The individual, as such, is 
not the proper object of science . . . science aims at determin- 
ing and characterising the general and constant (universal), 
and is concerned with the individual only in so far as it is re- 
ducible to, or exemplifies, the general, i.e., the typical.* This 
then is the first point to grasp concerning the meaning of 
Plato’s theory of Forms. ‘‘Form” is Plato’s name for the 
real natures or general principles which scientific thought seeks 
to discover in the particular cases which it studies, and the dis- 
covery of which constitutes “knowledge” of all cases of that 
sort. We nowadays use a great variety of words in different 
contexts for what Plato called “Ideas” or “Forms.” We 
speak of universals, essences, kinds, types, laws, principles, 
etc., but the point is always the same, viz., that knowledge 
consists in grasping by thought the universal ‘‘Form”’ which is 
embodied or exemplified in the particular instance and which 
makes the instance the kind of thing it is. 


The second point about Plato’s Forms is that they are also 
ideal standards by which the individual object can be judged 
to be good or bad of its kind. In other words, by knowing the 
Form of an object we not merely know what sort of thing it 
really is, but we can also determine whether it illustrates or 
exhibits its real nature well or badly. If objects of the same 
kind did not exhibit their common nature with varying degrees 
of completeness or adequacy, we could not grade them as bet- 
ter or worse. Thus a thing’s real nature, or Form, supplies 
also a standard or Norm. In a class of students, e.g., some 
are better students, others are worse. They differ in the de- 
gree of perfection with which they realise in themselves what 


8See B. Bosanquet, Science and Philosophy, 175. 


‘See R. S. Lillie, “Science and Life,” in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 27 
No. 16, pp. 422, 423. : Sa 
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it is to be a student—the Form of student. This principle 
runs through the whole of nature, though we may not be inter- 
ested in applying it throughout. We may proverbially say “as 
like as two peas,” but if peas of the same kind did not differ 
as better and worse of their kind, how could we give a first 
prize to one lot and an inferior prize, or no prize at all, to an- 
other lot? Forms, then, in Plato’s theory function both as the 
real natures of particular things and as norms, or standards 
of perfection, by which particular things can be graded. 

The use which Plato makes of his theory in its application 
to Art, and to the distinction between the good and the bad 
artist according to the power of each to grasp the Form and 
to express it in his work of art, we must here pass by. 

But, with a view to the argument which is to follow, we 
must notice that Forms do not stand each by itself in splendid 
isolation. On the contrary, they are related among them- 
selves in various ways. ‘There is, e.g., the relation which 
makes classification possible. The Forms of red, green, blue, 
etc., are subordinate to, or, in Plato’s language, “‘participate”’ 
in, the Form of colour, which in its turn is subordinated to the 
Form of quality. Again, the Form of animal is present in 
the Forms of mammal, bird, fish, insect, etc., and so down 
through all the subordinate levels of zodlogical classification 
until we reach the individual specimens. In its turn, animal 
is subordinate to organism. Further, Forms are compatible 
or incompatible with each other according as they can, or can- 
not, co-exist in the same particular object. A lump of sugar, 
e.g., exhibits the Forms of whiteness, sweetness, crystallinity, 
etc., but the realisation in it of the Form of whiteness excludes 
the simultaneous realisation of the Form of any other colour. 

Thus, there are systematic interrelations of co-ordination, 
subordination, compatibility, incompatibility, etc., possible 
among Forms, and the discovery and study of these yields 
what we may perhaps call knowledge of the logical structure 
of the universe. 

This brings us to the Form of Good. 

(Continued ) 


BOWNE’S PERSONALISM UNDER CRITICISM 
BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


In a recent volume which constitutes a valuable contribution 
to Personalism entitled 4 Study in the Philosophy of Person- 
ality, consisting of a course of lectures given at King’s Col- 
lege, London, in 1927, Miss Hilda Oakeley offers an impor- 
tant criticism of American Personalism as represented by 
Professor Bowne. In the last chapter of her book Miss Oake- 
ley quotes and questions (p.182) the following statement of 
Professor Bowne: 


The Infinite need not have something other than himself as his 
object, but may find the object in his own activities, cosmic or 
otherwise.” 


Miss Oakeley holds that this is an approach to Aristotle’s idea 
of God as the Unmoved Mover, ‘“‘an approach which appears 
strangely in a philosophy of the ultimate as personal.” 

This reawakens a difficult speculative, but not wholly irrele- 
vant, problem in Personality. Is the highest possible concep- 
tion of Personality that which holds it to be complete in itself, 
requiring only its own self-activities, self-relationships and self- 
valuations, or must it have other selves or objects, or both, 
over against it, in order to self-fulfillment ? 

The first of these alternatives, as adopted by Bowne, would 
seem the most accordant with the idea of Perfect Personality. 
For if Ultimate Personality needs any one, or anything, 
outside of itself for its complete exercise its perfection would 
appear to be thereby conceded, since something outside itself 
becomes essential to Supreme Self-realization. Christian phil- 
osophy has adhered to the Divine Perfection, or Aseity, and 
has persistently ascribed the creative process wholly to Benevo- 
lence, or Love, going forth not to realize but to impart Itself. 
This requires, not external limitation, but only Self-limitation. 
Such Self-limitation involves suffering, however, since imparta- 
tion, to be truly worthy, must include the gift of freedom, the 


1Williams and Norgate, London, 1928. 
2Theism, Chapter iii. 
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finite exercise of which cannot but entail the possibility of dis- 
aster, with consequent Divine Sympathy toward its victims. 
The question whether the conception of a Perfect Person, 
as over against finite, imperfect persons, is essential to the 
very nature of personality is not to be determined by simple 
affirmation, or by mere acceptance of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, but by a searching rational interpretation of personality 
as such in the light of its own self-disclosure.? One of the 
best of recent studies of this problem is that of Dr. J. E. Tur- 
ner of the University of Liverpool who, in his chapter “The 
Supreme Self and the Absolute,” reaches this conclusion: 


If we base our argument upon the principles that are involved in 
the character of human personality, both as such and in its incessant 
relation—as dominant—to its environment, then it appears to me 
to be an inevitable conclusion that the relation between the Su- 
preme Real and the remainder of the universe must conform to 
the same type, although on an inconceivably transcendent scale; 
the Supreme Real, therefore, must be a Supreme Self; and if the 
“last word about the Universe”’ is ever said, it will be the complete 
revelation of the nature of this Self.* 


II 
Continuing her criticism, Miss Oakeley questions if Bowne’s 


philosophy really makes an adequate place for personal values. 
. . . In his chief arguments for the Personality of Reality Dr. 
Bowne does not appear to face the question whether the highest 
spiritual values are conceivable in a world in which all personalities 
are but manifestations of the personality of the world-ground, or 
whether indeed such a view assures us of the “conservation of 
value” as we know it any more than the Absolutist philosophy. In 
calling the Absolute personal, we do not thereby confer upon it 
attributes which are incompatible with its nature as the All.® 


While Bowne by the use of some of his terms and statements 
has laid himself open to the criticism here made, it is on the 
whole, it seems to me, a misinterpretation. It can hardly be 
said that he regards all personalities as “but manifestations of 
the world-ground.” They are, he maintains, autonomous 
selves. By the “world-ground’”—which is not, it must be 


3See, e.g., G. H. Howison, The Limits of Evolution; J. E. Turner, Person- 
ality and Reality; W. R. Matthews, Studies in Christian Philosophy. 

4Personality and Reality, 167, 168. ; 

54 Study in the Philosophy of Personality, 183. 
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conceded, a satisfactory term for a personal God—Bowne 
does not mean the Absolute in the sense of the Only Real Be- 
ing but, as pointed out above, as Self-suffiicient, and limited 
only by Himself. If God is the All, he would say, if I under- 
stand him aright, neither can He be personal, nor can we. To 
quote his own words: 

This being, as the foundation of all existence, we call the basal 
or fundamental reality. As self-sufficient, or having the ground of 
its determinations in itself, we call it absolute and independent. As 
not limited by anything beyond itself, we call it infinite. As the 
explanation of the world, we call it the world-ground.°® 

The category which he constantly uses as embodying the rela- 


tion of God to the world is causality. Causality and Absolute- 
ness, in the sense of Allness, are not compatible, if, as Bowne 
explicitly holds, the only real causality is volitional.” Miss 
Oakeley endorses Professor Flewelling’s position that person- 
ality is creative. It would seem a natural step from this to a 
Supreme Creative Personality whose highest creative activity 
(i.e. in constituting human persons) is impartation. 
III 

Underneath the issue which Miss Oakeley raises is one that 
is fundamental to the understanding of Personalism, i.e., Is 
personality, as such, something that can exist only in the con- 
sciously finite and limited form in which we know it in our- 
selves, or does it require not only Moral Perfection but Onto- 
logical Completeness—i. e. Infinite Personality—to sustain 
and interpret it? Without Perfect Personality it is difficult 
to see how human personality itself can have real meaning 
and significance. As a value concept it could hardly arise with- 
out involving degrees of worth, and at the summit Perfect 
Worth. 

Yet may not Perfection be merely an idea, and not a real- 
ity? This, of course, involves the ancient problem—whether 
the Idea of a Perfect Being includes his existence—i.e. the 


ontological argument. The argument has by no means lost its 
cogency. 


®Theism, 60, 61. 
7Personalism, Chapter iv. 
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But is not this the wrong way to put it? Do we not, 
rather, possess the experience of a Perfect Personality, or at 
least of One who impinges upon us with the impression of 
complete Superiority, and out of this experience form the idea 
of perfection? In other words, does not the realm of personal 
existence include three coordinate realities—oneself, other 
selves, and the Supreme Self? 


This is not, to be sure, Professor Bowne’s main confirma- 
tion of Theism. His is rather the Moral Argument, formu- 
lated thus: 


God is seen to be that without which our ideals collapse or are made 
unattainable, and the springs of action are broken. Hence the 
existence of God is affirmed not on speculative or theoretical 
grounds, but because of the needs of practical life. This has often 
been called the moral argument for the divine existence; a better 
name would be the practical argument.® 


This is cogent and perhaps it is sufficient. But there is, I 
think, a prior and firmer basis for faith in Supreme Personal- 
ity, 1.e., Personal experience itself assures us that we are in the 
Presence of the all-pervading Person. 

It should be added that Professor Bowne, virtually, even 
categorically, afirms this when, in the last chapter of Person- 
alism, ‘“The Personal World,” he writes: 


Philosophy replaces the infinitely far God by the God who is 
infinitely near, and in whom we live and move and have our being. 


It is significant that Bowne, as a philosopher, claimed the 
truth of the nearness, or Omnipresence, of God, which is cus- 
tomarily assigned to religion, for philosophy. In a sense, 
doubtless, he was justified; but it might be more exact to say 
that the experience of God as infinitely near reached by reli- 
gion is confirmed by philosophy. 


8Theism, 291. 
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McDougall on the “Prejudice” of Mechanism 


Probably the most philosophic of psychologists in the United States 
is William McDougall. Condemned as heterodox by some of his col- 
leagues, he nevertheless seems to many observers to be free—precisely 
by reason of his dissent from contemporary mechanistic biology and 
psychology—to interpret experimental facts justly. A case in point is 
his latest study, “Insight and Foresight in Various Animals—Monkey, 
Racoon, Rat, and Wasp,” which contains facts and conclusions regard- 
ing experiments performed by himself and his son, Kenneth D. Mc- 
Dougall. It appears in the Journal of Comparative Psychology for 
February, 1931. 

The general thesis of the author, borne out by the experiments he 
here reports, supports the Gestalt theory that insight is a necessary 
hypothesis in accounting for certain features of animal behavior. Mc- 
Dougall goes beyond the Gestalt psychology of Koehler at two points, 
maintaining, first, that foresight as well as insight characterizes animal 
behavior; and in the second place extending the application of the theory 
beyond the higher apes down to racoons, rats, and wasps. 

Without attempting to tell of the experiments themselves, it seems 
of interest to quote certain of McDougall’s conclusions. 

... There is no middle ground between mechanism and tele- 
ology. We are acquainted with only two types of causation, for 
we can conceive only two kinds of causal explanation, on the one 
hand the mechanistic, which explains events wholly by reference to 
their antecedents, on the other hand the teleological, which admits 
foresight of the probable course of events as a co-determinant of 
present events. The Gestalt School’s reluctance to admit fore- 
sight as a co-determinant with insight seems to be bound up with 
their adhesion to the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism in one 
form or another. For, though we can plausibly imagine a configura- 
tion of physico-chemical brain-events that may be supposed to run 
parallel with and to do the work of insight, it is not so easy to 
imagine any configuration of such events that can play the part of 
foresight. 

And, says McDougall, if the efficacy of psychical events is admitted, 
then only “unexamined prejudice” will reject teleology for mechanism: 

Psychical events were banished from the world of science by the 
argument that we cannot imagine how thought can accelerate or 
deflect the movement of a particle of matter. But Science has 
ceased to deny the reality of all events the how of which we cannot 
represent pictorially in terms of mass and motion and impact. 
Science is in process of admitting psychical events into the realm 
of events that constitute the natural world. It is inevitable that 
Science shall go on to admit the reality of teleological causation 
in the natural world, shall cease to relegate it to the supernatural 
world of the theologian. Cart FARMAN. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
- The Magic Flute 


Panos is said to have given to a little Greek goatherd a kid with a 
golden fleece. This he sacrificed to God under the promise of an angel 
to grant whatever gift he chose. He chose The Magic Flute which 
had the quality of making all who heard it dance. Imprisoned by the 
tyrant, he but blew upon the flute whereupon the walls of his prison 
began to dance and falling down released him. 

Once in a life time may be, perhaps not so often, I have lived but 
once, one meets a man who has chosen for his gift the Magic Flute. 
Around him there forms an atmosphere of good will, an aura of love. 
Children dance at his coming, the heavy hearted take courage, the out- 
cast feels he has a friend, the cynic finds his cynicism pierced, his better 
nature revealed, himself understood. Such a man was President William 
Edwards Huntington the first subscriber to The Personalist. He was 
as one not having seen and yet loving, for when that subscription was 
received the journal was yet only in prospect. 

Through the lengthening shadows of his day he stood tall, serene, 
loyal, forgiving, believing in men’s best and believing the best of his 
“boys” and “girls” who trooped out of the portals of Boston University 
through the years of his deanship and presidency. With what solicitous 
joy he saw them come to honor and felt himself honored in their promo- 
tion; with what sympathetic ear he heard the story of those who could 
bring only their defeats for his soothing word. On far fields or over 
seas we could hear the music of his magic flute which now gives way to 
silence save that the song reverberates and will reverberate till life and 
all is done. 

When the angels come our way granting gifts would there were more 
of us with the wisdom of the goatherd who chose The Magic Flute. 


Rosie ke 
The Future of Philosophy 


(The following article by Professor Carr, written for the March 
number of Southern California Alumni Review, is here reprinted be- 
cause of its philosophic interest. ) 

Some one no doubt will, for someone must, write the Principia 
Philosophiae of the present scientific revolution. I am not indulging a 
gift of prophecy, and I cannot like Simeon and Anna indicate who 
among the young generation will be the Messiah of that which is 
coming. I only reason that just as Descartes was the philosopher of 
the Copernican revolution and just as Newton was the Systematizer 
of the universal law of gravitation, so we may be sure someone will 
arise and give authoritative form to the conception of the Einstein 
mathematical universe. I have not seen his star in the East or in the 
West, but now and again I have what my friend Professor Montague 
describes as a “hunch” that he might arise in our School of Philosophy 
of the University of Southern California. I can indulge this fancy 
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without coming under the suspicion of personal bias, because I can have 
no personal interest. My life has been lived through the great revolu- 
tion and the time has come for my nunc dimittis, and if I cannot rejoice 
that “my eyes have seen thy salvation” at least I have lived to see the 
leading exponents of pure science reproached as idealist philosophers. 
At the same time since the last few years of my life have been asso- 
ciated with the School of Philosophy, I may be pardoned the vanity if 
I set forth for the students a few maxims which have served me and 
will certainly be needed by the new leader, if he arises among us. 


Maxim I. Never confuse facts with theories of their relations. 
Theories must conform to fact. The story is told, I think of the 
late Professor Durkheim, that when remonstrated with by a friend that 
his theories were not in accord with the facts, he replied “so much the 
worse for the facts.’ This sounds extravagant and stated in this blunt 
form provokes ridicule, and yet there is nothing on which the philos- 
opher need be more constantly on his guard than the tendency to make 
theory determine fact. The very best illustration of the value of faithful- 
ness to the maxim is Einstein’s formulation of the principle of relativity. 
It was in 1905. The problem, then engaging mathematicians and phy- 
sicists everywhere, was the uniformly negative results of all the experi- 
ments to determine the velocity of the propagation of light combined 
with the velocities of the systems in which the light had its source. 
Nature seemed to be in a conspiracy to defeat all our attempts to com- 
pound velocities. It led to the most discordant results and seemed to 
reduce science to chaos. ‘To save the situation everyone was engaged 
in exercising ingenuity to devise a formula for the transformation of 
the experimental results. Einstein came forward with an entirely dif- 
ferent proposal, namely to accept the experimental findings as the facts, 
and state the problem in terms of these facts instead of in some theo- 
retical correction of them. In accordance with this he formulated the 
principle of relativity in these direct and simple terms. ‘If relative to 
K (a Galileian coordinate system with three spatial and one time 
dimension) K’ is a uniformly moving coordinate system, devoid of 
rotation, then natural phenomena run their course with respect to K’ 
according to exactly the same natural laws as with respect to K.” If 
this at first sounds technical one has only to read it carefully to see that 
all it says is that the facts found by experiment to be facts are real 
facts about which there is to be no dispute. This was the great mark 
of genius in Einstein. He accepted facts before looking for reasons. 


Maxim II. Never try to abolish or nullify facts by representing 
them as predicaments. 

The abuse of this maxim is I think the peculiar temptation of Amer- 
ican philosophy, at any rate if we may judge by the large part it plays 
in the writings of philosophers of the Realist school. More than two 
hundred years ago, the young George Berkeley shewed, in a clear 
argument which no one has been able to undermine, that perceptions 
exist only in the perceiving mind and that all aesthetic or sense knowl- 
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edge is consequently subjective. The sun as an object of scientific 
knowledge is immensely distant in space and has a long history in time. 
The sun which I see as a glowing disk and of which I feel the genial 
warmth exists only in my mind. These are facts which admit of no 
disproof and indeed there is no attempt to disprove them. Still they 
are in startling conflict with common sense opinion. ‘They seem to 
shut the knower up in a world of private knowledge. So it is thought 
there is a dilemma and it must be met. This is done by representing 
every thinker as in what is described as an egocentric predicament out 
of which he must find a way of escape. A more foolish method was 
never devised since the first ostrich sought to evade its pursuer by bury- 
ing its head in the sand. 

jes III. Do not attempt to get around Kant, go through with 

im. 

To follow this maxim will demand strong resolution. The figure of 
the great eighteenth century philosopher is so colossal, his work is too 
massive and in parts so difficult and so rugged, that he has suffered 
in two ways. He has had detractors in crowds, and he has had com- 
pilers and commentators who have tried to facilitate the work of the 
student by selections and essays. There is only one way to know Kant 
and that is to know all Kant. There is only one guide who can shew 
you the Kant of the Critique of Pure Reason become the Kant of the 
Critique of Judgment, and that is Kant himself. To belittle the work 
of Kant, to counsel any student to short-circuit the study of the great 
body of philosophical work it represents, is in effect to disqualify oneself 
from making relevant pronouncement on the present problems of science 
and philosophy. If one would understand the conclusion of Sir James 
Jeans, the great cosmogonist, that the universe (the real world of 
science) appears more like a thought than a thing, let him study the 
conclusion of the Critique of Judgment and he will find the great 
eighteenth century philosopher expressing precisely the same idea. 


H. Wixpon Carr. 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 


Announcement from Berlin reveals that the Archiv fir Geschichte 
der Philosophie will be continued under the editorship of Dr. Arthur 
Stein, son of Ludwig Stein who was one of the founders of the maga- 
zine in 1887. Work in the history of philosophy will be emphasized, 
both in systematic treatises and in briefer notes on the progress of 
philosophy in the different countries of the world. The program for 
1931 is for three volumes of one hundred pages each at the regular 
subscription price of sixteen marks. Communications regarding the 
Archiv may be addressed to the editor at Humboldtstrasse 35, Berne, 


Switzerland. 


Along the Bookshelf 


Philosophy of Religion? 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, Partly 
based on the Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Edin- 
burgh in the Year 1923, by A. SerH PRINGLE-Parrison. Oxford 
University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1930. Pp. vi, 256. $4.25. 


In a pleasant, eminently readable and well-arranged form, Professor 
Pringle-Pattison sets before us, in these studies, the chief results. of 
modern scholarship on the origin and nature of the religious practices 
of primitive tribes, and on the development of great national religions 
in Greece and Palestine, Syria and Persia, Rome and the modern state. 
The oriental religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Mahometanism are 
not included, but this is an advantage seeing that it really enables the 
writer to treat Christianity as one story. The book makes no claim to 
originality, but it is well-documented, and its historical and critical 
value are unquestionable. What puzzles us, however, is why studies of 
this kind are called ‘Philosophy of Religion.” It is greatly to be wished 
that those who shew themselves so anxious for the recognition of Philos- 
ophy of Religion and its academic status, would condescend to explain 
what they mean by philosophy, what they mean by religion, and what 
they conceive to be the peculiar relation between them which gives the 
subject its privilege. Of course there may be a philosophy of religion 
in the ordinary meaning in which we might speak of the philosophy of 
“the flower in the crannied wall” or even of the “Meditations on a 
Broomstick,” but this would not satisfy the academic ideal. Religion is 
not man’s serious reflection on experience, nor is it the subjective 
attempt of the human mind to penetrate the sensible and intelligible 
world and imagine the reality of the unseen. Religion is essentially 
objective. A religious belief is only religious if the belief is objectively 
imposed. It is only objectivity which will supply the authority insep- 
arable from the concept of religion, and it is this one-sided objectivity 
which according to Hegel marks the opposition between art and religion, 
an opposition reconciled in philosophy. Let us, however, make a more 
specific challenge. What is the origin of religion? Professor Pringle- 
Pattison quotes (not approvingly) Voltaire’s famous saying that the 
origin of religion was when the first knave met a fool. Despite its 
cynicism it is not without justification. Its real short-coming is that it 
does not attain the real origin, namely, the human nature out of which 
knavery and folly are generated. The origin of religion is man’s pos- 
session of the faculties of imagination and reason. These make religion 
inevitable. The real problem of religion is not its origin but its nature. 
Why has man always imagined the gods blood-thirsty and cruel ? Why 
is the emancipation which philosophy brings so age-long in its process, 
so difficult and so persistently thwarted? There is, however, a deeper 
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challenge still to the conception of Philosophy of Religion, and this is 
to the implication that beneath all excesses and corruptions there is a 
religion pure and undefiled that is one and identical. ‘This if we are 
not mistaken is the underlying assumption of Professor Pringle-Patti- 
son. All we can say is that it requires us to shoulder a heavy burden 
if it binds us, as it does, to discover a pure religion beneath the pious 
practices of the Aztecs and the Autos da fe of the Spanish Christians. 
Byron was nearer the truth: 

Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded, 

That all the apostles would have done as they did. 


The really basic fact about religion was pointed out by the sceptic Hume 
and by the idealist Hegel, when they said that religion is revealed 
religion. Wherever we meet the religious act, in whatever place, at 
whatever time, and under whatever conditions, it is essentially the 
response of the believing mind to the reception of what claims to be 
revelation. H. WiLpon Carr. 


Philosophy in the Market Place 


BEHAVIORISM: A BATTLE LINE, Edited by Witttram P. 
Kinc. The Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 1930. Pp. 376. 
S229; 


THE PRACTICE OF PHILOSOPHY, by Susanne K. LANcrEr. 
With a Prefatory Note by A. N. Whitehead. Henry Holt and 
Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. xii, 225. $2.00. 


THE LOGIC OF DISCOVERY, by R. D. Carmicuagt. The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago and London. 1930. Pp. 
ix, 280. 


HUMANISTIC LOGIC FOR THE MIND IN ACTION, by 
Outver L. Reiser. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1930. 
Pp. x, 326. $3.00. 


This book is timely and deserves a hearty welcome. It is an attack 
in force on Behaviorism, and effectively calls the behaviorist bluff by 
which the psychological world in America has been terrorized too long. 
The success which has attended Behaviorism is really rather a discred- 
itable episode in American academic history. Psychologists showed 
themselves to be nearly as suggestible (not to say gullible) as the Amer- 
ican public generally, and largely unable to distinguish between Beha- 
viorism as a method, as a metaphysic, and as a craze. It is clear that 
these three aspects differ greatly in value and importance, and it would 
not be surprising if the greatest of them should prove to be the craze. 

As a method, of course, Behaviorism is legitimate; and for some pur- 
poses, and in many cases, useful: its value in this respect is generously, 
and even excessively, recognized in these Essays. Indeed one rather 
looks, and longs, for some one to say bluntly, if a little impolitely, that 
science is not so poor as to be able to employ only the one method of 
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external (“objective”) observation; that its successes have been greatly 
exaggerated, even in psychology, nay, even in animal psychology, the 
very subject for which it was most suitable, in as much as Koehler had 
shown that behaviorist method was bound to omit or overlook important 
features in the behavior of chimpanzees; that where, as in the case of 
our own consciousness, we have direct knowledge of what we do not 
observe, to pretend that what we do not observe does not exist becomes 
a fiction (like “pure objectivity”); that anyhow all the methods of 
science are abstract and partial and exclusive reliance on any one method 
is to be deprecated, and that to refuse to utilize a serviceable method 
because it does not seem to us so perfectly expressive of the ideal of 
“science” is stupid pedantry. It might also be admitted that the ac- 
counts of Scientific Method in the traditional logics are very defective 
and inadequate. It should next be pointed out that regarded as a meta- 
physic Dr. John B. Watson’s was no more worthy of respect than any 
one else’s, and indeed, when examined proved to be quite absurd. For 
the first consciousness he should deny should surely be his own, and 
whether he succeeded in denying it or failed, he should thereafter hold 
his peace. If nevertheless it should prove impossible to arrest his 
laryngeal automatisms and to stop his preaching behaviorism, the world, 
on his own showing, was entitled to treat them as empty babble. Lastly, 
the lesson to be drawn from the craze for Behaviorism would be the 
inconvenience of appointing to professorships of psychology men so un- 
educated and unversed in philosophy as to be unable to distinguish 
between Behaviorism as a method and as a metaphysic. This lack of 
education could probably be traced to excessive specialization and to the 
deplorable divorce between psychology and philosophy, which in America 
produces psychologists incapable of detecting when they are talking the 
wildest metaphysics, and in Europe philosophers capable of displaying 
the most abysmal ignorance of psychology. 

This book should certainly conduce to the clearing away of some of 
the fog which at present surrounds Behaviorism, and to a purifying of 
the atmosphere. It is composed of eighteen Essays, divided into three 
parts, which deal faithfully with the General Principles of Behaviorism, 
Behaviorism and Value, and Behaviorism and Metaphysics. It contains 
a certain amount of repetition, such as can only be avoided in a joint 
enterprise when each contributor has his subject carefully prescribed for 
him; but the whole is forceful and valuable. I have found the Essays 
of Professors William McDougall, H. C. Sanborn, W. E. Garrison, 
G; A. Elwood, and E. . Brightman particularly interesting and of out- 
standing merit. Misprints are scarce; but terror incognita is delectable, 
while p. 345 suffers from a confusion of animus and anima. 


F. C. §. Scriurr. 


Under the attractive title, The Practice of Philosophy, Mrs. Langer 
of Radcliffe College, has written a very stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking book. Her professed purpose is to show what philosophy is; 
what intellectual training the study of it presupposes; what questions 
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ought to be investigated before the profounder problems are tackled; 
and, last but not least, how to understand the great philosophical 
classics so as “to see possibilities of interpretation rather than to 
demolish literal propositions.” 

In pursuit of this programme, Mrs. Langer divides her argument 
into three parts. In the first, entitled “Method and Madness,” she 
defines philosophy as “the pursuit of meaning,” and as such she assigns 
to it the field of all rational sciences, i.e., all disciplines which are 
governed by the principle of logical connections, as distinct from the 
natural sciences with their search for causal connections. Philosophical 
technique, therefore, consists in practising the abstraction and generalisa- 
tion necessary to the apprehension of conceptual patterns in experience, 
and in developing these concepts, partly by drawing out their impli- 
cations, partly by relating them to each other under concepts of still 
higher generality; and, in general, exploring the realm of logical possi- 
bilities so as to purify and systematise the conceptual apparatus with 
which philosophy must work. Hence, as the best preliminary training 
for philosophy, Mrs. Langer recommends the study of logic, scil., the 
“modern” logic which has been developed mainly in the last fifty years 
and is somewhat misleadingly called “symbolic” or “mathematical” logic. 

In Part Two, entitled “Meaning,” Mrs. Langer studies the general 
pattern of ‘‘meaning-situations” as fundamental for such philosophical 
problems as communication, truth, insight, self-expression. This leads 
her to an interesting discussion of signs and symbols, and to a definition 
of truth as the relation between some symbolic structure and one of 
the several possible structures in the real which is to be symbolised. An 
all too brief chapter on “Insight” distinguishes between the ‘‘discursive”’ 
meaning of reason and the “direct intensive symbolisation” of music 
and art. Mrs. Langer makes the interesting suggestion that the mean- 
ings expressed through art, even when they are so highly individual as 
to be incommunicable to others, should not for this reason be regarded 
as “alogical,” but may constitute “the very acme of logical procedure, 
and the refinement of intelligence.” This view, if pressed, certainly 
saves her position from the suspicion of narrowness to which her en- 
thusiasm for mathematical logic might otherwise threaten to expose it. 

The Third Part, on “The Progress of Ideas,” suggests that the most 
fruitful point of view for the study of the great systems is to ask what 
questions can be asked and answered in terms of their fundamental 
concepts; and that systems lose their hold over men’s minds either when 
their characteristic answers have been accepted, or when, with new 
developments in human civilisation, interest shifts to other questions, or 
the old questions are freshly put from quite a different angle. Some 
such new angles, or “perspectives,” Mrs. Langer attempts to point 
out by showing how Einstein’s re-interpretation of Nature pushes aside, 
as meaningless, many of the problems implied in the Cartesian world- 
view which it replaces. Such philosophical disciplines as Ethics she 
regards as being still in the “myth” stage, because their fundamental 
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conceptual system has not yet been satisfactorily formulated. When 
that is done, she suggests, the concepts of good and evil may well be 
found not to be logically primitive, but capable of derivation, or con- 
struction, from more primitive ones. Well, the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating: let Mrs. Langer try her hand at such a reconstruction. 
Until it is produced, I, for one, shall continue to think that at this 
point her enthusiasm for mathematical logic has led her astray. 


In the last chapter, Mrs. Langer acknowledges that even from her 
point of view wisdom is the final product and goal of philosophy, a 
view which in the rather iconoclastic mood of her first chapter she had 
treated with scant respect. Indeed, notwithstanding occasional out- 
bursts against the ways of philosophers, the book, which is alive in 
every line with Mrs. Langer’s intellectual quickness and vivid sym- 
pathies, shows that she has the true philosophic temper. For she 
demands at once a synoptive vision of the structure of the universe and 
a clear articulation of that system by reason. She has written a book 
from which every philosopher can derive fruitful stimulus for his own 
thinking, not least on the topics on which he may find himself unable 
to agree with her. This appears, from a Prefatory Note, to be also the 
opinion of Professor Whitehead. R. F. A. HoERNLE. 


It is an encouraging sign of the times that books with titles like The 
Logic of Discovery should now be coming out. For it must surely 
mean that logicians are at last beginning to realize that the process of 
discovery is deserving of attention. Presently they may discover also 
that discovery is more important than “proof,” and even that the logic 
of proof is a great illusion. Professor Carmichael has not yet quite 
discovered this; but he is on the way, and has taken some preliminary 
steps. Being a mathematician himself, he is naturally disposed to 
regard mathematics as the model science, and in his book he tries to 
popularize the results of modern researches into the logical structure 
of mathematics. This is perhaps a little unfortunate, because the logical 
structure of mathematics is not simpler but more complex than that of 
the other sciences, and can hardly be discussed without going into the 
logical bearing of applied on pure mathematics. Professor Carmichael 
omits this topic, he hardly mentions analogical reasoning which plays 
so great a part in the extension of mathematical doctrines, and he says 
nothing about the thorny question whether mathematical deduction is 
to be identified with the deduction of Formal Logic. In general he is 
not sufficiently critical of the pretensions of the logic of “proof.” He 
does not investigate what is the meaning of the traditional “Laws of 
Thought,” he simply accepts the notions of formal validity and logical 
necessity, and he does not inquire whether formal deduction does in fact 
attain to them. In short he rather fights shy of the philosophic prob- 
lems of Logic. Also of the psychological, with the exception of quoting 
Poincaré’s autobiographical account of the process of which he reached 
some of his mathematical discoveries, and paying homage to the “un- 
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conscious.” His book would doubtless have been more satisfactory, if 
he had not kept so near the surface, and had not tried to be so “popular.” 


B.C. 5.8. 


The first question which arises about Professor Reiser’s Humanistic 
Logic is—In which of the many senses of “humanism” now current does 
the author wish his “humanistic” logic to be understood? The answer 
is given in the Preface: 

Whatever element of human warmth pervades this book on Logic 
is to be ascribed to the influence of my wife. Her affection and 
understanding have provided a living example of the way in which 
cold logic may be tempered by feeling. 


This should disarm the criticism of even the most callous and “inexor- 
able” logician, but perhaps hardly does Professor Reiser justice. For 
the way he actually endeavors to take the chill off Logic is by being 
discursive rather than affectionate. He tries to make his book readable 
by copious allusions to all sorts of things (including many familiar 
witticisms), only indirectly, and often remotely, connected with his 
subject. As regards logical doctrine he is highly eclectic; he simply 
juxtaposes the old Formal Logic, symbolism, and pragmatic logic 
(learnt from Dewey) in about equal proportions, without hint of their 
incompatibility, and without giving himself space to penetrate beneath 
the surface. The result is, of course, flat self-contradiction. Thus 
while he does not hesitate to put the Laws of Thought in their tradi- 
tional place of honor (p. 26, 107, 189) as true laws “‘of the ways in 
which the mind must operate,” and as “‘necessary and inescapable axioms 
of all thought,” we yet find that on page 111 the “law” of identity 
becomes a “rule” of which “violations” “occur commonly enough.” 
Surely there is great danger that even a tiro in logical study may notice 
discrepancies as glaring as this, and be moved by his perplexity to inquire 
how a “law” can be “violated.” When he gets no answer will he not 
proceed to ask further awkward (and really unanswerable) questions 
about the meaning of the “Laws of Thought,” and finally be led to 
doubt whether the precepts of Formal Logic will sanction the growth of 
meanings and the progress of thought? I am a little sceptical therefore 
whether Professor Reiser’s methods of ‘“humanizing” logic and “making 
persons logical” are the right ones, and whether he will have notable 
success even in “breaking down the sales resistance against Logic” 


(N72): Fy Casco. 


Hellenism and Christianity 


PHILO, translated by F. H. Cotson and G. H. Wuiraxer. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1929. Vol. I, Pp. xxxiv, 483; Vol. II, 
Ppaovs: 

THE RELIGIOUS QUESTS OF THE GRAECO-ROMAN 
WORLD, by S. Ancus. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1929. 
Pp. xx, 444. $4.00. 
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FROM ORPHEUS TO PAUL, by Vittorio D. Maccuioro. 
Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 262. $3.00. 


Anything that throws light on that strange menstruum of philosophic 
and religious thought known as Hellenism is to be welcomed by all 
those who have a care for intellectual origins. One of the most impor- 
tant factors in the development of Hellenism was Philo Judaeus. We 
have had Yonge’s translation, now somewhat out of date as well as out 
of print, and there is the great German work of Cohn and Wendland 
which has become the authoritative text for scholars. “There was need 
however for an edition which would be within the reach of the average 
student and which would yet yield enough to show the spirit, the temper 
and the scope of Philo’s work. This has now been admirably done for 
us in ten volumes of the Loeb Classical Library the first two being by 
two Cambridge Fellows, Colson and Whitaker. The English transla- 
tion is accompanied on parallel pages by the Greek text and the series 
presents what will probably be for many years, at least for English 
speaking scholars, the best working edition of Philo. 

Philo is of particular interest to the Christian theologian because of 
his influence upon Clement and Origen as well as Ambrose and prob- 
ably upon Justin Martyr. The appearance of this translation is of 
considerable importance to present day scholars. 


The passing of the mystery religions over into Christianity is one of 
the most interesting, fascinating and one might almost say least known 
of intellectual movements. In Angus’ The Religious Quests of the 
Graeco-Roman World we have the scholarly and extended considera- 
tions of the subject by one who has become an authority in his field. 
Those who are already acquainted with Professor Angus’ earlier works, 
The Mystery Religions and Christianity, and The Environment of 
Early Christianity will come to this work with large expectation and 
they will not be disappointed. His command of his material is convinc- 
ing and his reasoning so sound as to be authoritative. He discusses the 
subject with a wealth of detail. It is of special value for those who 
are inclined to look upon the liturgical rites of Christianity as having 
first or uniquely taken rise within the Christian system itself. We are 
not therefore to find them less valuable as means to worship and devo- 
tion but they should come to be viewed in the broader aspects of religion 
and less as fetishes, good as they are valuable in result, but not to be 
held in and for themselves. Professor Angus has done a valuable piece 
of work and laid us all under obligation. 

Few modern scholars have had the opportunity that has come to Pro- 
fessor Macchioro to acquire from the archaeological viewpoint a knowl- 
edge of the remaining monuments of Orphism. His position in charge 
of the excavations carried on by the great museum at Naples makes the 
information first hand. Consequently his book From Orpheus to Paul 
is likely to draw considerable attention. 

Of course there will be some who will be ready to challenge positions 
so upsetting as those that he takes here and there in the book. To some 
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the frequent appeal to primitive culture, or what is called primitive, 
which is modern custom of savage tribes will seem beside the mark. 
The great influence which he claims for Orphism upon Plato is certain 
to be questioned. There will doubtless be many in the theological 
field who will raise objection to a dominating Orphic influence in 
Pauline Christianity. But the author brings forward certain uncontes- 
table data and such other overwhelming probabilities as to make a very 
strong case. Certain it is that if we are to find the explanation of the 
Pauline problem we cannot find it in either the Judaistic background 
of Paul or in what he received from the disciples of Jesus. Professor 
Macchioro is right in referring this new element in the Pauline teaching 
to his Greek training at Tarsus and a strongly probable acquaintance 
with the mysteries. He is correct also in his declaration that the impor- 
tant thing is not that Christianity did or did not borrow from Greek 
mysticism but rather the use which it made of that which it borrowed. 
The importance of the Greek element must be recognized both to 
account for the rapid and easy spread of Christianity in the Greek 
world and for its differentiation from Judaism. 

Had Paul not been a Jew he would never have given concrete- 
ness to the Adamic inheritance nor attached great importance to 
the Dionysiac deliverance from sin. Without Judaism, Orphism 
would have had no meaning to him; but as it was, Orphism 
showed him a real path of salvation from that burden of original 
sin which the Jews felt most keenly. Orphism thus supplied him 
something which Judaism never was capable of furnishing: a way 
of salvation by which an historical event, Jesus’ death, becomes 
a redeeming event in the life of the individual. Judaism led him 
to conceive Jesus as an expiatory victim for human sins but never 
to the idea of a continued expiation by oneness with Christ, by 
dying and being resurrected with him. Orphism and Judaism 
completed and explained each other, and the product was Chris- 
tianity. 

The three final chapters are of special importance and suggestiveness. 
On the whole it was a valuable and important work to call attention 
anew to the rise of certain elements in Christian theology. The material 
was first given as a series of lectures at Columbia University in 1929. 

Raa Be 
Biography by a Belated Mind 


SAINT AUGUSTINE, by Giovanni Papini. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 336. $2.50. 


It is a sad reflexion on the belatedness of certain modern minds to 
find a biography of a great saint, thinker, and father of the church 
treated in the manner of Papini’s Saint Augustine. ‘This characteristic 
of the biography nullifies the beautiful style and obvious culture of the 
brilliant author who herein descends to the merest propaganda. His 
concern is not for facts at all, but how to give the facts a twist in the 
direction of positions he holds. This propaganda of the faith is shown 
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in the pains taken to make Augustine the basis of an attack on theosophy, 
Luther, Rousseau, Descartes and the Port Royal movement. That is, 
every one outside the Roman Catholic fold who has ever at any time 
found inspiration in Augustine’s works or has looked to him for author- 
ity. We find this apology for Luther as a son of the church: “In com- 
pensation for a Luther it (the Roman Catholic church) has given and 
still gives many saints and teachers to the church.” At no time is he 
able to credit “heretics” with honesty of opinion or sincerity of motive 
but only with malice against “the true church.” Thus his very com- 
plaint against Protestant charges of corruption is met by a similar 
charge against Protestants. Thus he is led into affirming purity and 
sanctity of men whose acts, honest and intelligent men no longer attempt 
to defend. Of one thing he seems quite unaware, the two contrasting 
phases of Augustine’s philosophy the earlier and the later, that repre- 
sented by the Confessions and that represented by The City of God. If 
the first had not been written there would have been perhaps little basis 
in Augustine for the heresies of which he complains. Certainly none if 
we include as well Augustine’s doctrine of freedom. He also overlooks 
the fact that the doctrine of predestination had once been denounced by 
the church as heretical and was only accepted as later interpreted by 
Thomas Aquinas. 


The lack of historical accuracy and truth is shown in the charge of 
Descartes’ plagiarism. Quoting Augustine’s “If I deceive myself then 
I am” he writes: 


Who can fail to recognize in this passage, written more than 
twelve centuries earlier, the famous cogito ergo sum of Descartes? 
The starting-point of that pretentious modern philosophy which, 
little by little, has merged being in thought and God in man, is 
but a theft from Augustine’s work, and, like all ill-gotten gain, 
has injured both the thieves and the receivers. 


It is works of this kind whether Catholic or Protestant which set 
back the wheels of religious progress and prevent that sympathy and 
mutual understanding among all Christians for which the truest Chris- 
tions inside and outside the church continually pray. Reslete 


The Work of Professor Dewey 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF JOHN DEWEY; On the Occasion of 
his Seventieth Birthday, October 20, 1929. Edited by JosEPH 


Roe Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. xii, 425. 


COMMEMORATIVE ESSAYS In Celebration of the Seventieth 
Anniversary of the First Publication of Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” and of the 70th Birthday of Henri Bergson, Edmund 
Husserl, and John Dewey, by PauL ArTHUR SCHILPP. Privately 
published at Stockton, California. 1930. Pp. 47. $1.00. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND CRITICISM, by Joun Dewey. The 
First Davies Memorial Lecture, delivered February 25, 1930. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y. Pp. 25. $.75. 


Twenty-nine colleagues and pupils of John Dewey have co-operated 
in the volume of essays honouring him. Fourteen of them are con- 
nected with Columbia University and six with Chicago University, the 
two academic institutions with which Dewey himself has been most 
closely associated. ‘The range of topics covered is wide. Seven essays 
reflect Dewey’s own methodological interests; four deal with ethical 
(including social and political) problems; three belong to philosophy 
of religion; six are metaphysical; five historical; and four are occupied 
with contemporary tendencies of thought. Among these I include Pro- 
fessor H. C. Brown’s essay on “Art, Action, and Affective States,” 
because it is difficult to classify owing to the wide ground it covers, 
ranging, as it does, over the emotions expressed in and evoked by art, 
their physiological basis, and the use of art as an instrument of training 
the emotions so as to make the higher forms of conduct possible. The 
whole essay is packed with thought-provoking matter and must rank 
as one of the best in the book. 

Within the limits of a short review it is obviously impossible even. to 
mention, let alone comment on, so many essays dealing with so many 
different topics. I must therefore content myself, whilst singling out a 
few for special notice, with saying that the general level of the essays is 
very high indeed and that, taken together, they form a tribute well 
worthy of America’s greatest living philosopher. “There is not a single 
essay of negligible quality, and many make distinctly valuable con- 
tributions to the discussion of their several topics. 


Among these latter, I would draw special attention to Professor 
Montague’s essay on “A Materialistic Theory of Emergence.” The 
title does far less than justice to the ground covered in this essay. It 
begins, in quite an Aristotelian manner, by distinguishing the three 
outstanding levels of living beings, viz., plants, animals, and humans, 
in respect of the differentiation in them of what Montague regards as 
the essential character of the living in contrast to the non-living. This 
new factor in life is that the behaviour of a living body is determined, 
not only by the spatial relations of its mass and velocity to other moving 
masses, but also by its temporal relations to its own past and future. In 
short, the controlling factor is “internal history,” viz., inherited past in 
the plant; heredity supplemented by individually acquired past in the 
animal; and in man the emancipation from the present and the past, 
whether inherited or acquired, through the power of thought which 
makes him a “person.”’ All this seems to me most valuable, quite apart 
from the ingenious and, I think, only doubtfully successful attempt 
which Professor Montague then goes on to make, to construct a 
hypothesis concerning the way in which we might imagine the past to 
be registered, so to speak, in the physical basis of life in such a way 
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that “the sequence of past events can be present and causally operative 
with their specificities undestroyed.” 

Among other metaphysical essays, Professor Lamprecht’s argument 
for the recognition of causality as the “compelling character of events, 
which is not identical with universality or law but the basis of these, 
deserves careful consideration. ; 

Mr. J. H. Randall, Jr., in an essay on “Dualism in Metaphysics and 
Practical Philosophy,” gives an excellent summary of Dewey’s own 
empirical naturalism, followed by some exceedingly shrewd and search- 
ing critical comments. 

Professor H. W. Schneider, in “Radical Empiricism and Religion,” 
begins with some acute criticisms of William James’s Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience, and then goes on to an interpretation of religion as 
a specific technique for satisfying human wants. This is to throw the 
emphasis with a vengeance on ritual and the social side of religion 
generally, with the effect of minimising the importance of belief and 
dogma, and of denying altogether the existence of any specifically re- 
ligious “experience.” It is a brilliantly written and argued essay, 
though in its denials it overshoots the mark. 


Mr. John Storck, in “A Methodology of Thought,” offers an able 
argument which students interested in modern Logic cannot afford to 
ignore, in support of the thesis that mathematical logic cannot get on 
without employing extra-logical elements. He defends Francis Bacon’s 
account of scientific method effectively against its critics, and concludes 
with an interesting discussion of the nature of “fact” in its logical 
setting. 

Among the historical papers, I would draw special attention to Mr. 
Richard McKeon’s most illuminating exposition of the Mediaeval atti- 
tude to Science, with special reference to experience and experiment; 
and to Professor Woodbridge’s essay on Locke which seems to me to 
put Locke’s Empiricism in a definitely new light in the setting of the 
outlook which Locke shared with his contemporaries. 


In conclusion, I must mention Professor A. K. Rogers’s plea for 
moral realism in politics. By this he means the recognition of the fact 
that a political appeal on purely moral grounds is very rarely effective, 
and that the most effective way of getting ‘common premisses” for 
political action is to appeal to enlightened self-interest, i.e., to self- 
interest that has been taught to appreciate the advantages of compromise, 
of give-and-take, and of justice. Ke baa 


In four short lectures, averaging only about eight pages each, Pro- 
fessor Schilpp sets himself to give a popular account of his four subjects, 
which are connected by the fact that Darwin’s book and Bergson, 
Husserl and Dewey all entered the world in 1859. Of course too much 
must not be expected from such sketches, and Professor Schilpp is fully 
aware of his difficulties, especially in dealing with so highly technical a 
philosophy as Husserl’s ‘‘phenomenology.” He draws a pleasing picture 
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(p. 33) of the indifference of “the essence of man” to the fortunes of 
man, though he misses an opportunity of confronting Husserl’s antiqu- 
ated notion (for “essentially” it surely goes back to Plato) with the 
“essence” of a Darwinian pithecanthropus or even with the “essences” 
of Santayana. Dewey’s philosophy he regards as a typical reflection of 
(as well as upon) American life, but without emphasizing Dewey’s 
heroism in freeing himself from the natural bias of his profession, and 
his services in “debunking” an ideal of “contemplation” which so easily 
lends itself to indolence and imposture. Ee Groeu: 


Professor Dewey still speaks as an 4 merican philosopher in his lecture 
on Construction and Criticism. His empirical but critical eye surveys 
the shift in American civilization from the pioneer days of personal 
initiative to the modern scene of mass production and education. He 
discerns the spiritual dangers of homogeneity and mediocrity in our 
wholesale scale of social values, issuing in the crass individualism of 
lawbreaking by uncritical reaction. Our judgments of value must be 
re-created by the vigorous breath of self-criticism. Philosophy’s creative 
task is to foster the spirit of self-criticism in terms of its best traditional 
examination of the uncriticised judgments that obstruct creative activity 
in our personal lives. Puitip PAUL WIENER. 


Songs of the Soul 


NEWRY, by JoHN RicHArp MoreLanp. The James T. White 
Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 83. 


STRANGE SPLENDOR, by Ernest Hartsocx. The Bozart Press, 
Atlanta, Ga. 1930. Pp. 111. $2.00. 


SONGS OF THE SOUL, by Aura May Ho.ien. The Keats Pub- 
lications, Hollywood, California. 1929. Pp. 95. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, POEMS, edited 
by Louis WanN, ALLISON GAw, and Roy T. THompson. 
Semicentennial Publications. 1930. Pp. 88. $1.25. 


Much verse continues to be produced and but little poetry. When 
one does therefore run across that which has true lyric quality and 
promise of development the attention is immediately arrested. Such 
collections are Newry by John Richard Moreland and Strange Splen- 
dor by Ernest Hartsock. Both writers have been long and favorably 
known to readers of The Personalist. Mr. Moreland’s work has 
always shown depth and tenderness and his work has indicated steady 
improvement both in poetic insight and in technical skill. Newry, which 
furnishes the title, is one of the best in the collection, telling as it does 
of his mother in the little town of her upbringing. 

I have never been to Newry, 

Nor seen an Irish town; 

They tell me that my mother’s house 
Has long since tumbled down. 
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But flax-blue eyes, and slim white hands, 
The breaking of the sea... 

Can make the loom of memory throb, 
And bring the tears to me. 

The volume as well as the imagination of the poet is full of sea and 

wind and dunes which: 
Old as the dawn 
These yellow bees of sand 
Swarm to their queen, 
The wind. 
And of the fishing settlements: 
Where women’s prayers 
Went out for ships beyond the misty reaches. 

The drab and wistful life of the child of the religious fanatic is 
feelingly told in The Mennonite Girl who wonders if age will bring 
her that change of feeling which she sees in her mother: 

I wonder if my blood will move 

Less swift and hot the years I wait? 
Shall I forget the things I love 

And learn to love the things I hate? 
Walk calmly in my mother’s way 

Gowned in a dress of twilight gray? 

Mr. Moreland has caught also the spiritual pathos of the negro in 
the songs Dawn Awake an’ Laffin in de Sky and Jedgment Day. One 
feels inclined to say of this volume, it is one of the two or three pro- 
duced this year that are worth purchasing. 

Mr. Hartsock is newer in the field of poetry than Mr. Moreland 
and brings more of the spirit of youth to his production, undeepened 
by the undertone of sadness. He does not hesitate to pay up old scores 
with his former professors who may have found a genius something of 
a trial in class room relationships. One example is the lampooning of 
the professor of Psychology: 

With formulae of mystic flatulence 
He gives us mental tests replete with tricks 
And numbers deftly each intelligence 
Like sad Cassandra sorting lunatics. 
Of course, his motives might be called ulterior; 
He makes the test to prove himself superior. 
Thus he succeeds in telling as much about himself as the professor. 

It is only fair to state however that these are only incidental and 
placed at the end of the volume. 

There are many taking poems and many passages which indicate the 
true poetic fire and many lines of great beauty, such as in the poem the 
Gist of Glory: 

The wren that sings an alien tongue to ours 
Snares yet a song to beauty with each breath. 
or with a touch of irony as in Theology for June: 
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The mocking-bird’s hysteric tone 
Confessed all sins except her own. 
or with a keen spiritual insight and power as in Second Coming: 
He found us like the deathly thief 
In all our night of unbelief 
A new star, like the Magi’s gem 
Above a blind new Bethlehem: 
or as in Gideon Before Troy: 


None but the conquered are supremely free. 

Surely Mr. Hartsock gives many indications of a brilliant literary 
future while the printing of his volume is superb, coming from his own 
press. 

Songs of the Soul by Aura May Hollen is an example of poetry 
through mediumship or so-called spirit control and while it captures 
some of the technique of words, it shows the intellectual mediocrity of 
the medium. If disembodied spirits could do no better from the next 
life it would certainly be an advantage for them to keep quiet. 


An anthology of college verse containing so many verses of real 
merit as University of Southern California Poems is decidedly unusual. 
If it seems a bit incredible try the taste. Begin with Pauline Garner 
Curran’s 4 Little Tune O’ Tears with its lilting melody: 

Where can I find that hauntin’ tune my father used to play 

On all the roads o’ Donegal before he sailed away— 

A little strain so gay, so sad, a little tune o’ tears? 

O Donegal, I’m comin’ back to hunt behind the years! 
Or Mary M. Matheson’s Nightingale. None but youth would dare in 
these trying days to write on so old a theme but here it is and it is good: 

The harsh unrest of living tears my soul; 

Let me return to glad simplicity, 

Let me become once more a child, no goal 

Set for my doing or capacity. 

Hark to the feted bird, whose rhythmic note 

Makes deluge of the world in melody; 

Rapture, unmotived, from his pulsing throat 

Shames into dust a poet’s threnody. 

Atilt the swaying tip of tallest pine 

He carols to an inattentive moon; 

Let innocence do honor at his shrine, 

Let reason to his ribald song attune. 

God! that life’s mighty tumult and distress 

Could so dissolve in lyric loveliness! 

Ellinor Norcross too shows a real talent in Prudence in spite of a 

hackneyed theme: 
Agatha is very wise; 
She hides her dreams within her eyes, 
And makes a cloak of plain gray things 
To hide her soul’s gay colorings ; 
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Caught in her songs she tones them down 
To tints of orchid, mauve, and brown, 
When really they are sapphire blue 
With glints of orange showing through. 


Agatha said that once like me 

She wore her dreams where all might see, 
And used to try the whole day long 

To twist them in a flame of song, 

But that they caught her soul instead 

In cries that tore her mouth’s young red. 
Now she uses quiet things 

To make her songs—like hills and wings— 
And sends them forth sedately clad 

As any grave young Quaker lad. 


Some day she’ll lie quite straight and still 
Across the town on Mayburn Hill, 

And I’m quite sure in long years she 

Will be a slim young maple tree. 

Her dreams can then drift o’er the town 

In red leaves, gold leaves, green and brown. 


If these create no appetite in you then your taste and ours is at 


variance. BRALaR 
Professor Stout’s Philosophy 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY, by G. F. 
Strout. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. xiv, 408. $4.50. 


Professor Stout is far less well known among American students of 
Philosophy than he deserves to be or than corresponds to the reputation 
which he justly enjoys in England and Scotland. The chief reason for 
this is that his two chief books, the Analytic Psychology and the 
Manual of Psychology do not accord with the experimental, if not 
purely behaviouristic, temper prevailing in most American departments 
of Psychology, which pride themselves on making the gap between 
themselves and the departments of Philosophy as wide as possible, in 
the fond hope of being accounted “scientific” in proportion as they are 
unphilosophical. In addition, the many purely philosophical articles 
which he has written during the last thirty years have all appeared in 
the pages of periodicals, some of which, like the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society are, for all their importance, not widely accessible. 
Hence, the present collection of Studies, which contains every important 
article written by Professor Stout, is greatly to be welcomed, pending 
the long-deferred and much-to-be-desired publication of his Gifford 
Lectures. 

A few of the Studies are psychological, in the sense of introspec- 
tive analytic Psychology, e.g., the articles on “Voluntary Action” and 
on “Conation and Mental Activity.” But by far the majority deal 
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with metaphysical, logical, and epistemological topics, ranging from 
critical discussions of the theories of judgment of F. H. Bradley and 
Bertrand Russell to discussions of truth and error, of universals and 
propositions, of things and sensations. 

As a critic, Professor Stout is always clear and acute. I know no 
better and more powerful criticism of Russell’s distinction between 
knowledge by description and knowledge by acquaintance than the con- 
cluding pages of Stout’s essay on ‘“‘Russell’s Theory of Judgment.” But 
the chief claim of these Studies to consideration lies in the original 
contributions which Stout makes both to Theory of Knowledge and 
to Metaphysics. Under the former head, I would point to his theory 
of “presentations” and of their relation to the objects of knowledge, 
according to which presentations, i.e., items of immediate experience, 
such as sense-data, function as “presenting” objects not immediately 
given and yet with their help accessible to thought. It is, as Stout 
rightly insists, not a “representative” theory of knowledge, but it is a 
theory which does what the representative theory tried to do, without, 
however, exposing itself to the fatal objections to which that theory 
laid itself open. So, again, Stout propounds a most interesting theory 
of truth and error, based on the concept of possibilities inherent in the 
constitution of the real world, such that error consists in asserting of a 
subject a possibility which is in harmony with its nature but which is 
actually unfulfilled, because of some other possibility which is fulfilled. 

To Metaphysics, Stout contributes the theory that the qualities of 
things are as “particular” as the things themselves, and that the ‘‘uni- 
versal” corresponding to the quality “as such” is really a unique and 
ultimate kind of unity, called by Stout a “distributive unity,” of which 
the particular qualities are members. In the same way, Stout treats the 
unity of a thing in the multiplicity of its qualities as a complex unity of 
its own distinctive type, composed of the qualities. Thus, the unity of 
a “self” is “essentially the unity of the total complex of its experiences.” 

Clearly, we have here the tantalising and thought-provoking frag- 
ments of a novel system of thought. They will not be fully appreci- 
ated at their true value until Stout gives us the complete system as 
developed in his Gifford Lectures. He owes it to himself no less than 
to the philosophical world at large to delay the publication of the 
latter no longer. R.F.A.H. 


Miscellaneous 


THE GREEK SCEPTICS, by Mary Mitts Patrick. Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 339. $4.50. 


Mary Mills Patrick in The Greek Sceptics launches into a field 
where there is a good chance for the contemporary historian in spite of 
the work done by Benn and Zeller. To this task she brings about all 
the available sources of information where exact sources are few and 
where indirect report and hearsay, even to the legendary, have to be 
depended upon. There is need that the story should be told in a clear 
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and more or less popular way. She has done a real service in bringing 
these widely scattered materials together in a modern book but one 
looks in vain for clearness. There is too much of the discursive, too 
much of a tendency to introduce into the discussion on one philosopher 
confusing references to others where they make neither for clearness nor 
connection. This confusion of issues makes the book difficult of reading 
and is trying to the patience of the reader. One would imagine the 
author as overburdened with material or as not having properly digested 
it, or else as trying to spread scanty materials out so that they would 
appear abundant and fill a sufficient number of pages to constitute a 
book. 

At times there seems to be a misunderstanding of the subject-matter 
or an attempt to prove a thesis. We cannot but feel, for example, that 
too much of an effort is made to connect Socrates with the rise of 
Skepticism. This is not to deny a possible influence nor to overlook 
the popularity of his method. Skepticism can scarcely be thought of as 
originating with Socrates since the foundations had already been laid 
by the Sophists. It was the whole purpose of Socrates to oppose the 
moral skepticism of the Sophists of his time with an impregnable affir- 
mation of the validity of the moral self-consciousness. His assumed 
skepticism was a provisional device by which through a denial of knowl- 
edge before investigation the thinking man might be led out of skepti- 
cism into the surest affirmations. 


The provisional skepticism was to prepare the way, to clear the mind 
of the obvious, customary, and the traditional so that the voice of the 
never-deceiving daemonium, the man’s own soul, might be heard. His 
philosophy is most truly interpreted as a revolt against the Sophistic 
relativity and skepticism. 


Nevertheless, the author here brings together valuable material which 
will be eagerly sought by those working in this field. Roel aie 


MAN AND HIS UNIVERSE, by Joon Lancpon Davisrs. Harper 
and Brothers, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 341. $5.00. 


Mr. Langdon Davies’ very plausible thesis holds that man is a believ- 
ing animal and that the really enlightened man is not the one who 
believes nothing, but the one who founds his belief on the firmest rock 
of reality. Such a man sees in the scientific picture of the universe 
during his time the most perfect foundation for his belief, and to what 
is known he adds an “overbelief”—something which cannot be proved, 
or on the other hand destroyed, by the body of natural knowledge on 
which it is built. Now this overbelief is man’s religion and any over- 
belief that can be disproved by what science can show to be true is his 
superstition. It is in such a vein that our author traces man’s outlook 
on such matters through savagery and mediaevalism to what he char- 
acterizes as the new renaissance of today. 


Keeping in view the sublime conception that science is really a poetic 
adventure of the human spirit in its search for God and with a meta- 
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physics all its own, he is nevertheless at pains to show that it has 
destroyed the sanctions of the old morality to make way for a happier 
replacing one or overbelief—one with an increased capacity for enjoying 
this life. While he points out that for some the new psychology has 
completely destroyed such things as inspiration, intuition and survival 
of personality, we find him stating that the rejected God of 1900 is 
slipping in once more by way of relativity ever present, though ever 
hidden in the fourth dimension. It ought to be noted, however, that 
while others have developed such a conception also, press reports give 
the opinion of Einstein as being that the theory of relativity has nothing 
to do with the philosophical theory thereof, a thing which should be 
kept more in mind. Accordingly, some will disagree that relativity 
shifts the emphasis, or that conduct must be judged solely as the 
product of a given environment and by standards dependent upon 
the context and not upon eternal truth. Additionally, we might infer 
that no biologists of standing have ever contended that life has a pur- 
pose, which is not the case by any means. Other minor scientific inac- 
curacies are found in his statement that the whole trend of modern 
biology has laid more stress on what a thing is (structure) than on what 
it does (function). Again Davy is credited with the discovery of 
oxygen while American chemists assign this honor to Priestley. Nor 
can one feel in the light of Milliken’s researches on the cosmic rays, as 
opposed to Eddington’s conjectures, that the universe is like an animal 
which is born, grows, declines and dies, rather than like a machine 
which is being constantly adjusted. These inaccuracies, however, 
detract but little from the lyric charm of this searching book, nor hide 
the challenge it will convey to all who enjoy thinking about these 
problems. N. M. Grier. 


GOD AND INTELLIGENCE IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
A Critical Study in the Light of the Philosophy of Saint Thomas, 
by Futton J. SHEEN. With an introduction by G. K. Cues- 
TERTON. Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. xv, 


295. $4.00. 


This book, a reprint or reissue of an edition which came out in 1925, 
and equipped with an imprimatur from the Vicar-General of West- 
minster and a dedication to the Blessed Virgin Mary, is a vigorous 
and sustained attack on all modern philosophy, not distinguishing the 
persons and heartily confounding all the substance of all its doctrines. 
For Dr. Sheen all is error that diverges from the doctrine of the infal- 
lible Church, and departs by one jot or tittle from the teaching of its 
official philosopher, Thomas Aquinas. The all-pervasive error of modern 
philosophy is to have repudiated the intellect (or intelligence) as the 
instrument of man’s approach to God. Dr. Sheen, presumably because 
he learnt his philosophy at Louvain and in French, does not distinguish 
between intellect and intelligence, and (very mistakenly) regards any 
questioning of intellectualism as a revolt against both. He appears to 
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be well-read in modern philosophic literature, in French and English 
(though hardly in German and Italian), but cites it regardless of its 
context; in fact his quotations arouse doubts as to how far he has under- 
stood it. For he strings together philosophers so diverse as James, Berg- 
son, Bradley, Pringle-Pattison, and myself (p. 144), and again, quotes 
on one page (18) and as bearing in one argument, James, Dewey, Brad- 
ley, Henry Jones, myself, Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison, and J. B. Baillie. 
How the eminent idealists in these lists would wriggle in their graves 
could they but know with whom Dr. Sheen had brigaded them! Such 
undiscriminating zeal, which lumps together in catholic condemnation 
all modern philosophers, renders it hard to take Dr. Sheen’s strictures 
as seriously as they deserve; but they probably do less than justice to 
his philosophic insight. Still his position really is extreme. He seri- 
ously contends that Thomism is all-sufficient for our intellectual salva- 
tion, regardless of the enormous progress of all knowledge since the 
thirteenth century, and of the awkward fact that even then Aquinas 
had to achieve something of a tour de force in adapting to the purposes 
of the Church the very un-Christian scheme of Aristotle. Finally it 
may be noted that Dr. Sheen (or his printer) is often untrustworthy in 
the matter of names, and especially initials: thus Simmel becomes 
“Semmel” and Thorburn ‘“Thornburn”; Henri and Lucien Poincaré 
are conflated, while B. P. Blood, R. G. Collingwood, E. D. Faweett, 
and Bertrand Russell suffer damage to their initials. FCs ae 


THE PERSON OF EVOLUTION. Studies of Instinct as Contri- 
butions to a Philosophy of Evolution, by W. D. LIGHTHALL. 
H. A. Kennedy and Company, Montreal. 1930. Pp. 216. 


The Person of Evolution is a discussion of the apparent purposiveness 
which pervades organic life and evolution. Dr. Lighthall holds that 
“the centre of our consciousness” is to be placed outside the individual. 
Adopting “a colonial view of consciousness” he suggests that the indi- 
vidual human consciousness has ‘fa real connexion with a larger con- 
sciousness,” which he calls “the outer consciousness,” and finally iden- 
tifies with the deity, ‘“The ultimate Person of Evolution being God.” 
Though avowedly speculative and in places scrappy, the book is sug- 
gestive and should promote reflection. FC saa 


BEAUTY, AN INTERPRETATION, OF ART AND THE 
IMAGINATIVE LIFE, by Heten Huss ParKuurst. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., N. Y. Pp. 317. $4.50. 


Contemporary writers on aesthetics in this country agree on only one 
point: that the fundamental problems can be safely disregarded. What 
is the psychological nature of aesthetic experience? How does it attain 
its intense unity? Is its structure organic enough to need a physiology ? 
In the current literature of the subject these questions, and most of 
the hows and whys that ought to follow them, are seldom even asked. 
Yet until they have been not only asked but answered, carefully and 
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in great detail, there is little hope of our developing an aesthetics 
worthy of the name. 


It is perhaps unfair to judge Professor Parkhurst’s work by the 
standards of this aesthetics of the future, when one might exhibit it 
merely as an anthology of earlier thought, or as a rhapsody on art and 
beauty, and say so many pleasant things about it. But to whom should 
we turn for these penetrating, minute analyses if not to our academic 
students of the subject? And when one of their books seems in so 
many passages to be on the verge of becoming intellectually respectable, 
it is surely permissible for an occasional reviewer to judge it by adult 
instead of by adolescent standards. It is even possible that the critical 
protection which has usually been accorded to aesthetics, as a sort of 
infant industry, should be withdrawn altogether. We must dam some- 
how the flood of butter and slush that is being poured over us, and I 
see no way of doing it until we have evolved a few solid pieces of 
vertebrate scholarship to use as buttresses. 


Professor Parkhurst puts her faith in general principles, and appar- 
ently believes that the more she can present the better. She opens with 
the thought that the origin of art, and its chief justification, may be 
found in its reconciliation of violent emotional extremes. Its aesthetic 
substance, however, must be sought among the Platonic Ideas. Yet 
the key to its technical structure lies in the modification of the rhythmic 
by the arhythmic. And the “crucial concept” for understanding “all 
forms of art whatsoever” is really metaphor! All these major prin- 
ciples, with as many minor ones, are blended with an engaging counter- 
point which partially conceals their inadequacy as individuals and their 
redundancy when taken as a group,—but it is a poor substitute for the 
hard, grinding thought which smashes through a subject like a stamp- 
mill until it is broken up into fragments so small that some single, 
enormously valuable principle of unity can be smelted out of them. 


I should diagnose her difficulty as a philosophical reluctance to be 
concrete about art. She seems to have enjoyed a much wider acquaint- 
ance with its various forms than the usual writer on aesthetics, but this 
acquaintance unfortunately never ripened into intimacy. She still 
regards art, from a respectful distance, as a sort of mystical descent of 
the Holy Spirit, and averts her attention from its more earthy details, 
such as those that grow out of the physical differences between oils and 
watercolors or between steel and marble. She might welcome the 
thought that art was the food of the soul, but its obvious corollary, that 
aesthetics is therefore a sort of nutritional biology, would not appeal 
to her. She instinctively avoids the problem of ugliness, in spite of the 
great light it can be made to cast on the nature of art. She has no 
interest in setting up criteria by which great art may be distinguished 
from the lesser works, and hardly bothers to mark any distinction be- 
tween creation and appreciation. But it is when she approaches the 
great central problems of aesthetics that her aversion to concrete and 
exact thought shows most clearly. “What unity of effect in a statue 
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or painting exactly consists of,” she confesses, “is not altogether easy 
to say”; and after a few half-hearted attempts she takes refuge in the 
assertion that “it appears to be through some inspired welding together 
of the diverse elements at his command that the painter contrives his 
ultimate effect of perfect organic unity.” And when she finally comes 
face to face with “that most perplexing thing, Beauty,” she decides to 
avoid “the folly of trying to isolate it from those things upon which, 
like softly falling snow, it has miraculously descended,” and says that 
she will merely enumerate some of the places where it may be found. 
In short, she confesses without shame that she has only the vaguest 
notion of the character and structure of the thing about which she is 
pretending to write. 

When an author finds herself in this situation there is little she can 
do except enumerate, rhapsodize, and quote. All these she does rea- 
sonably well—but how much longer can American aesthetics survive 
on a diet of marshmallows and whipped cream? Won’t someone pass 
the meat and potatoes? CarL THURSTON. 


LITERATURE AND THE OCCULT TRADITION, by Dents 
SauraT. Translated by DororHy Botton. Lincoln MacVeigh, 
the Dial Press, N. Y. 1930. Pp. viii, 246. 


A curious book which some will find interesting and others fantastic 
is Professor Denis Saurat’s Literature and the Occult Tradition. It 
discusses philosophical poetry, especially Spenser, and also Madame 
Blavatsky, the Cabala, and Hermes Trismegistos, arguing that 

. .. modern philosophical poetry is the expression . . . of a body of 
common ideas, related to neo-platonism and various occult doc- 
trines, but original in its essence which represents the mind of 
modern man: the assertion of the liberty of man and of the sanctity 
of material nature of which he is a part (p. 5). 
Needless to say such a thesis requires a lot of proof; which Professor 
Saurat’s method can hardly be said to attempt. But as he is professor 
of French in the University of London, this book gives an insight into 
the literary methods practised in that institution. The translator should 
not twice (p. 62, 69) have left Pico della Mirandola in his French 
form as “Pic de la Mirandole,” as if he were an Alpine height; also 
“le Verbe” should not be translated “the Verb.” i. Cosea 


EMERSON AND ASIA, by Freperic Ives Carpenter. Harvard 
University Press, Massachusetts. 1930. Pp. xiii, 282. $3.00. 


To those students of Emerson who are interested in the influencing 
sources of his ideas, Carpenter’s Emerson and Asia provides a most 
detailed and painstaking study of the philosopher’s early and later 
reading. ‘That fateful summer spent by him in the Old Manse at Con- 
cord in which he first came into contact with Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System of the Universe must very properly be considered of first impor- 
tance in determining his Neo-Platonism. Very likely this also opened 
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his mind to a deeper appreciation of the philosophy of India than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

Mr. Carpenter’s extended studies have yielded a surprisingly rich 
harvest of “influences” but no student of Emerson can very well ignore 
the cases so carefully cited and connections which are so fairly obvious. 
It is a real contribution to an understanding of America’s great philos- 
opher and the connections are much more traceable in the day of few 
books than they would be under the literary hail-storm of the present. 

R.T.F. 
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The distinguished English authority in the field of education, Sir 
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to the Vorstellungen as contrasted with the ideas. 


A threefold basis of social and individual stability is suggested in 
The Editor’s essay, The Future Civilization. ‘This basis must be found 
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judgment. 
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to appear in these pages. Virginia McCormick’s Afternoon On an 
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“TOLERANCE” 


@ (Diogenes speaks) How now Crito what is 
thy great haste? For scarcely had I finished the 
morning crust thrown me by a minion of Alex- 
ander, that greatest of bluffers, when I saw thee 
emerging from the Agora in intense excitement. 


What didst thou there? 


q (Crito) I was just leaving a meeting in which 
we bestowed the crown of tolerance upon one 
Sophisticus. 
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@ (Diogenes) Upon Sophisticus? He of the 
round paunch and reckless manner? Verily he 
hath not a conviction nor an opinion from one 
day’s end to another about which it were worth 
while to get hot under the collar. He hath no 
belief worth defending nor would he defend it 
if there were selfish advantage in denying it. 
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q (Crito) But my master is not that the sum 
and substance of tolerance? 


@ (Diogenes) Nay say not so, my stupid dis- 
ciple, since none can be tolerant to whom 
neither one thing nor another amounteth to 
little. Only he is tolerant who holds a definite 
opinion with such conviction that he were will- 
ing to die for it as truth. Yet he seeketh to 
know all other opinions and to allow them ex- 
pression since his conviction is founded on the 
belief that in the end only the truth will pre- 
vail. It were better thou return to thy council on 
this Sophisticus who holds no real convictions 
and crown him as one of our lesser literati 
suggests (in that coming time into which I 
peer) as “Doctor of Applesauce.” 


